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AVERTISSEMENT. 



I jA route que je desire suivre dans ce petit coars 
de themes qae j'ai Phonneur d'offrir au public, est de 
presenter un choix de regies que I'on peut consid^rer 
comme ^tant celles principales qu*un Stranger doit etu- 

•dier pour parvenir d la connatssance grammaticale do 
la lang^ie Fran^aise. Chaque r^gle est suiyie de son 
th^me. Dans les phrases dont la construction peut ofl^ 

«>rir la plus petite difficult^, j'ai observe le syst^me 
d'Hamilton, e'est-a-dire que la sentence a ^te mise dans 
le sens littoral du Fran^ais. J'ai ^vit^ autant que pos- 

*sible ces emphases hors de la port^e du jeune dge, qui 
embrouillent souvent Tesprit, plut6t que d'atteindre le 
but propose, celui d'etre parfaitement compris. Je d^- 

•sire ^crire particuliSrement pour les jeunes personnes 
qui commencent d apprendre la langue Fran^aise, leur 
rendre claires et precises quelques unes de nos regies 
que des auteurs ont ecrites et expliqu^es arec tant de 
talent, mais qui sont hors de T intelligence de la plupart 
des jeunes gens, 

Le jeune kge demande comme un jeune arbrisseau 
une main delicate, prevoyante et attentive d ses besoins. 
II demande une nourriture appr^t^e et dispos^e suivant 
sa force physique et morale. L'Etude pouvant 6tre con- 

.sid^r^e comme le principal aliment de I'esprit, donnons 

done en premier un lait d sucer qui affermisse cet esprit 

et le prepare d recevoir une nourriture plus forte ; c'est 

ce but Id que je cherche et que je serais heureux d'at- 

-teindre, si ce petit ouvrage grammatical est favorable- 

• ment accneilli. 



* 



PREFACE. 



THE little work now offered to the public may he 
considered^ in some respects^ as an extended imitation 
of a Series of Exercises^ pt^lished several years ago^ 
by M. Chevalier. In my capacity of Teacher , I. 
have long used M, Chevalier^s book ; and whilst I, 
have had opportunity for admiring its excellencies^ 
my attention has also been attracted to some particU" 
'lars, in which an important improvement seems pracm 
^ticable. Easy as those exercises would at first sight 
appear to be^ I have yet^ in practice^ found them too 
difficult for mere beginners ; and the particular ob' 
'Stacks to the pupiVs rapid progress ^ which exist in 
them J I have endeavoured^ m t lie present little work^ 
to remove. In using the exercises in question^ or 
indeedy any others with which I am acquainted^ the 
pupil haSy at the same time, to choose the phrases best 
suited to the French idiom; to select the most suit' 
'able words from his Dictionary; to injiect those 
words according. to the grammatical construction of 
the sentence y and to arrange them in the French order ^ 
which so frequently differs from the English. It 
is true y that M. Chevalier has^ by the arrangement, 
and classijication of the book^ done much towards 
lightening the load; stilly however ^ it appears to me 
far too heavy y to lay at once^ on the shoulders of the 
youthful pupil. In order ^ therefore^ to rcm^i^e %<y«ftft. 
of these difficulties^ I have givea sucU. tt&%\%\a!R.^^^ v*. 
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the selection and internal arrangement of phrases, as 
will relieve the pupil from all anxiety on those heads ^ 
and allow him to devote his attention exclusively to 
the choice and injlectiom of words. Thus relieved^ 
the pupil will be able to proceed, with much less as-^ 

"sistance from his teacher than was hitherto required; 
and whilst be will thus be secured from much loss of 
tmef he will also begin gradullp to feel increased con^ 

•fidence m himseff; and will thus acquire the imports 
ant habit of depending upon his own resources, m- 

^stead of waiting for the aid of others,^ 

By the time that the pupil has completed the course 
of these Exercises he will be found to have acquired 
Considerable skill in the choice of words, and readi* 

^ness in their hifieetions ; he will, also, have made 
some acquaintance with French phraseology ; and 
Chevalier^s Exercises may now be placed in his hands 

. with advantage, and the ease and rapidity with which 
he will perform them will tnuch more than compensate 
for the apparent delay in the commencement. 

- Here, perhaps, I may be allowed to observe, thai 
the improvements which J have endeavoured to make^ 
should not be disregarded, because they may at first 
sight appear inconsiderable. Every improvement in 
the detail of instruction, however small of itself, swells 
in practice into immense importance ; because the dif'^ 
*ficulties which such improvements remove or obviate, 
are not merely encountered once, but tire constantly 
recurring in a thousand different shapet, at every 
stage of the pupil* s progress. 
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In conclusion^ I may assure those who may think 
proper to make use of my little work, that my convic^ 

^Hon of its utility is not merely theoretic ; as I have 
already availed myself ojthe opportunities which my 
situation affords m€^ for submitting my book to the 
test of experience ; and the trial has entirely c<m- 

'firmed the opinions which I previously entertained. « 
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PART I. 



TABLE 
Shewing the Declension qfthe definite Article. 

ra, f. vow. plu. 

the, le, luy /% tes. 

of the, or from the, 

are rendered by — du, de la, de l\ des. 

du, is placed before a Substantive masculine of the 
isingular number beginning with a consonant, as, of the 
son, dufils ; from the father, dupkre. 

de la, before a Substantive feminine of the singular 
number beginning with a consonant, as, of the sister, de 
la sceur ; from the mother, de la mire, 

de V, before a Substantive masculine or feminine of the 
singular number, but beginning with a vowel or silent h, 
as, of the child* de I' en/ant ; from the uncle, de Voncle ; 
from the man, de Vhomme. 

to the 
is rendered by — au, d la, d V, aux, 

au, is placed like du before a Substantive masculine, 
as ,to the son, aufils. 

d la, before the feminine like de la; as, d la sceur. 

d V, before a Substantive beginning with a vowel like 
de /'; as, to the friendship, d VamitiL 

aux, before Substantives of plural number, like d^s ; 
as, to the men, aux hommes ; to ti[i%N9Qm^\k^Qsa.x ^^tkkm.^^ 



t ., ACCENTS. 

ACCENTS. 

Nous aTons en Fran9ais trois principaux accents que 
nous appelons, afgu^ grave et circtmjlts^e ; et nous 
nous servons en outre de trois difKrentes sortes de cBr- 
act^res ou marques que nous nommons ; trema^ cedille^ 
et apostrophe. 

L'aceent aifu est fait de droite k gandie (') et est 
plac6 sur la lettre ^ afin de lui donner un son aigu, com* 
me dans bonte, cafcy feticite. 

L'aceent grave est tir^ dans une direction opposee 
c'est-a.dire qu*il est fi^it de gaucke 4 dr^e ( ^) ; il de- 
note un son ouvert comme dans ces mots, proces^ acces^ 
succh, 

L'aceent eiroonflexe est la reunion des deux accents ; 
(^) il indique que la syllabe sur la quelle cet accent est 
plac^, doit ^tre prononc^e longue et tres ouverte, comme 
dans ces mots, etre^ chinCy pate. 

Le tr^ma est deux points que nous mettons sur la der. 
nii^re, de deux voyelles qui se fencontrent ensemble dans 
un mot, (") la voyelle sar la quelle ces deux points softt 
mis doit dtre soiui^e comme formant une syllabe parti- 
Guli^re. 

EXEMPLR. 

Poete, Poele, Noel. 

La cedille est une marque crocfatie que Ton met soot ia 
lettre 9 (^) afin de montrer que eette lettre doit ^tr<t pro- 
noncee comme un s^ comme dans ces mots/opon, gar^on, 

> L'apostrophe est une petite marque semblable d une 
▼irgule, (') dont on se sert en Francais comme en An« 
glais pour marquer P elision d*une yoyelle devant une 
autre voyelle. 

Les voyelles a, «, e, a la fin d'un mot sont les seules 
que I'on retranche g^n^ralement devant des mots qui 
Gommencent par uue voyelle ou par un A muet. 

La voyelle a se retranche seulement dans Tarticle et 
dans le pronom la, comme dans ces mots, l^ttme pour la 
ame, l^ eg Use pour la ^glise, je l^entends pour je la en- 
tdndsr. 

Ls royeYie e se retranche dansr ies monosyUal^, 

qimrd le mot qui suit commeace par une \oye\!L<& ou uu K 
muet. 
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EXEMPLE. 

J'y cours pour je y courSy je refotends, ppur j> le en^ 
tends y il s'ofiense, pour il se offense ^ je Th^bite, pour je 
le habite. 

La voyelle t se retranche seulement dans la coujonc. 
fion si devant les pronoms personnels t^ *i^9 et jamais 
devant elie elles, 

EXEMPLE. 

S'il yient, pour si il vient^ s'ils Tiennent, pour si iis 
viennent. Si elle yient, si elks yiennent« 



ACCENTS. 

We haye in French three principal iiccents, which 
we call aigu^' grave ^ cm4 ciramflexe : and we use be. 
sides three different sorts of characters or marks, th|is 
named ; trema^ cedille^ and apostrophe. 

The accent aigu, in English acute accent, is made from 
the right to the left {'], and is placed oyer the letter £ to 
giye it a sharp sound, as in bonte^ cafi^feHcite. 

The accent grave is drawn in an opposite ^direction, 
that is to say, from the left to the right ('), and denotes 
an open sound, as in these words, proces^ acch, succh. 

The circumflex is the union of the two accents, and in. 
dicates that the syllable is to be pronounced long and 
very open (*), as in these words, itre, chhie^ pdte. 

The ir^jna, in English di<?eresis, is two dots put oyer 
the last of two yowels that meet together in a word {"l, 
it denotes that the yowel upon which this sign is putf 
must be sounded as being a particular syllable, Poete^ 
Poele^ Noel. 

The cedille^ in English cedilla, is a crooked mark 
placed under the letter f {>) in order to shew that this 
letter must be pronounced like «, as in these words, /a^ 
^on^ gargon. 

And the apostrophe is a small mark made like a com- 
ma (*), used to mark the elision of a yowel before ano- 
ther yowel. 

The yowels a, e, i, at the end of a word are the ohIy 
€me6 generally ommitted befot^ ^Qt4« \i«^^xs^*^^ ^ 
vowel, or by a sll^nih^ib9X^A^f^Vi^v^\^'^f!^'^f'^>S'^^ 
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The omission of the vowel a only takes place in the 
Article and in the Pronoun /a, as in these words, VamCy 
l^eglisCy je Ventends. 

In monosyllables the vowel e when mute is always 
omitted before another vowel, or an h mute, as in j^y 
courSy je Vieniends^ il s^offensCy je Vhahite. 

The elision of the vowel i is only made in the Con. 
junction si^ before the personal Pronouns t7, ils^ and not 
before elUy elles, as in these words sHl vienty sHls vien^ 
nenty si^elle vient,, si elles viennent. 



FORMATION 

Du pluriel dans les Noms^ 

Un nom ou un substantif est le nom que nous donnons 
k aucune chose que nous pouvons voir ou toucher ou dont 
nous pouvons nous faire une id^e. 

II y a dans les noms en Franpais deux genres, le mas- 
culia et le feminin et deux nombres le singulier et le 
pluriel. 

Le pluriel dans les noms se forme g^n^ralement en 
ajoutant un s au singulier, 

EXEMPLE. 

Un homme, des hommes, une femme, des femmes* 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Tons les noms qui se terminent au singulier par ^, x^ 
on ;;, conservent la m^me terminaison pour former fe 
'jfiluriel. 

EXEMPLE. 

Un ills, des fils, une voix, des voix, un nez, des nez» 

Tons les noms qui se terminent au singulier par au, 
etc, ott, prennent g^n^ralement un x au lieu d'un Sy pour 
former le pluriel, comme I'eau, les eaux, le feu, les feux, 
le caillou, les cailloux. 

Tons les noms qui ^e terminent au singulier par al ou 
par ally ferment leur pluriel en changeant al et ail en 
aux. 

EXEMPLE. 

Chevstl, cbevaux, hopital, hopitaux, travail, trsvaux, 
Les mots suivants sont exoept£^s : 
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Baly d^il, cal, camail, camaval, gouvemaO^ nail, 
eventail, poitrail, r^gal et Serai!: et quelques autres 
que la pratique apprendra d connattre. Tons ces sub- 
stantifs prennent un « d la fin pour former le phiriel. 

R^gle g^n^rale : Le pluriel dans les polysyllabes^qni 
se terminent par ani ou ent se forme en ohangeftot la let- 
tre t en #. 

EXEMPLB. 

Un enfant, des enfans^ nn inoiiveiiientydes monvemeiis. 



FORMATION 
Of the plural number in the Nouns, 

A Noun, or SulistantiTe is tiie name of any thing that 
we can see or touch, or of which we have an idea. 

The French Nouns have two genders, the matcidine 
and the feminine, and two numbers,* the nngular and 
plural. 

Generally speakipg,the plural immber, in the Frencb 
Substantiyes, is formed by adding an ^ to the singular, as 
a man un homme ; some men, des hommes ; a womaI^ 
unefemme ; some women, des femmes, 

EXCEPTIONS. 

All Nouns ending in the singular by 5, x, 2r, preserre 
the same terminations for the plural, as fils^ son ; fils, 
sons ; voix, Toice ; voix, voices ; nez^ nose; nez^ noses. 

All Nouns ending by oti, €ti, o«, comoionly form^twir 
plural by adding x instead of s to the singular. (*) 

All Nouns ending by al or by ail change ai and aii 
into aux^ to form their plural. 

The following words are excepted &a/, ditail, cal^ 
corneal, camaval, gouvemail, mail, iventail, poitrail, 
rigal, sirail, and a few more which practice will soon 
teach. All tb^se Substantives take s for the sign of the 
plural. 



(«) Some Nouns or Ac^ectires eikBiur in ou form their phiral 
by adding # to the singular instead of x,^2oif;^2(m«, maio% maiouty 
Qtouy clou*. 
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The final t in polysyllables ending by ant or enty is» 
according to the general rule, changed into Sy for the 
sign of the plural. 

EXAMPLE. 

mn enfant, a child, 

les enfans, the children. 



EXERCISE 

On the Accents and an the formation of the plural 

in the Substantives. 

Die, dice, smoke, smokes, chimney, chimneys, sword, 
swords, pin, pins, spoon, spoons, ruler, rulers, garter, 
garters, lip, lips, century, centuries, head, heads, box, 
boxes, peach, peaches, exercise, exercises, pagan, pa- 
gans, poet, poets, stove, stoves, poem, poems, boy, boys, 
snail, snails, ice, ices, fashion, fashions, fish-hook, fish, 
hooks, star, stars, faction, factions, action, actions, hare, 
Imres, grace, graces, gutter, gutters, gate, gates, cottage, 
cottages, tomb, tombs, debtor, debtors, lie, lies, tale, 
tales, spade, spades, spy, spies, scholar scholars, shade, 
shades, plough, ploughs, scheme, schemes, chin, chins, 
town, towns, foe, foes, son, sons, voice, voices, nose, 
noses, well, wells, lamb, lambs, calf, calves, sparrow, 
sparrows, knocker, knockei^, hat, hats, fire, fires, cab^ 
bage, cabbages, artichoke, artichokes, leek, leeks, bull, 
bulls, raven, ravens, nail, nails, hole, holes, hospital, 
hospitals, labour, labours, arsenal, arsenals, crystal, 
crystals, horse, horses, canal, canals, coral, corals, ball, 
balls, fan, fans, mall, malls, carnival, carnivals, seraglio, 
seraglios, detail, details, wind, winds, (*) peasant, pea- 
sants, apartment, apartments, monument, monuments, 
inhabitant, inhabitants, change, changes, convent, con- 
vents, suitor, suitors, child, children, elephant, elephants, 
mare, mares, sacrament, sacraments, tooth, teeth. 



(*) In monosyllables as veil/,, the dual t must not be changed 
jiUo B for the siga of the plural, out « muat \ie ai^uied) «a Ut xwX% . 
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DE L' ARTICLE, 

L'article est nn petit mot que noas mettons devant )e 
substantif, pour en fair connaitre le g^nre et le nombre 
et qui montre I'^tendue de sa signification. 

Qjielques gramniairiens diatinguent trois sortes d*ar» 
tides, savoir : 

L'article d^fini, Kartide ind^fini^ et Tarticle partitif. 

L'article d^fini est^ 

/e, /a, /• les^ 

le, est plac4 devant un substantif masculin singulier 
commen9ant par une consonne, conmie le jardin^ le iivre, 

/a, est plac^ devant un substantif feminin singulier 
eommen9ant aussi par une consonne, eomme la table, la 
maison. 

/' est plac^ deyantun substantif singulier conuneD^ant 
par une voyelle ou par un h muet aussi bien pour le mas- 
culin que pour le feminin, comme Phomme, Thumanit^, 
J'amiti^, T^tranger* 

les, est plac^ devant aucun substantif du nombre plu- 
riel pour les deux genres, conmie les hommes, les femmes, 
les jardins, les maisons. 



OF THE ARTICLE. 

The Article is a little word prefixed to a Noun or Sub- 
stantive, to point out the gender and number of the Sub- 
stantive, and to show the extent of its signification. 

French Articles are, definite, indefinite and partitive. 

The definite Article is, 

the le, la, /' les^ 

le, is placed before a Substantive masculine singular 
beginning by a consonant. 

la, is placed before a feminine singular beginning also 
with a consonant. 

f, ia placed before a Substantive singular beginning 
with a vowel or an h not aspirated, as well for the mas- 
culine as for the feminine. 

les, ia placed before any 8\ibQ»ld.TiXv9^^ sjl ^^ "^sssae^ 
Dumber and for both geudert^* 
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EXERCISE 

On the Definite Article. 

The father, the fathers, the fear, the life, the horror, 
the love, the virtue, the delight, the taste, the health, 
the Italy,* the Europe, the France, the Finland, the 
charter, the bulwarks, the professor, the dove, the en. 
blem, the companions, the busy-body, the footman, the 
lessons, the pound, the crown, the cock, the moon, the 
sun, the wine, the Spaniard, the Portuguese, the Amer- 
ican, the Italian, the Russian, the Swede, the Pole, the 
catholics, the protestants, the war, the Mahometan, the 
grandfather, ,the lemon, the amber, the saffron, the cot- 
ton, the tobacco, the jasper, the ape, the parrot, the 
grape, the plums, the musician, the duke, the bottle, 
the cloth, the eggs, the ell, the measure, the league, the 
ambition, the amazon, the amiability, the anchorage, 
the penalty, the alliance, the elocution, the almanack, the 
aloes, the lark, the mixture, the tinder, the alum, the 
improvement, the carriage, the rings, the animosity, 
the clasp, the weasel, the cradle, the shepherd, the bay- 
onet, the balm, the snipe, the spade, the crutch, the 
barometer. 



DE L' ARTICLE INDEFINI. . 

L'article ind^fini est un mot dont on se sert pour d^« 
signer un objet, mais non d*une mani^re particuU^re ; 
il signifie aucune personne ou aucune chose. 

L'article ind^fini est un et tme, 

fcn, est employ^ devant aucun substantif du genre 
masculin et du nombre singulier, comme un homme, un 
^l^phant, un jardin. 

«ne, est employ^ devant aucun substantif du genre 
feminin et du nombre singulier, comme une femme, une 
^glise, une hospitality. 



♦ In French the Article is generally used before the pfOfier 
names of Kingdoms, Countries, &c. though in English it is omit- 
ted : the only exception is when those names are the same as thoiK 
of tiie Capitals. 

Venice^ Naples, Moioeco. 

VenUe, JVcvOtt^ li«rf)«. 
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OF THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

The indefinite Article is used to pomt out an object^ 
but not particttlaurlj ; it signifies any one, any thing. 

The indefinite Article is a or an» in French vn, une^ 

Un is placed before any Substantive of the masculine 
gender and singular number. 

Une is placed before any Substanti¥e of the feminine 
gender and singular number. 



EXERCISE 
On the Indefinite Article^ 



An heir, a pen, an ear, a year, a prayer, an urn, a 
garden, an eye, a hostler, an office, an heiress, an hour, 
a water, a bone, an anchor, bsx ink, an awl, a breath, a 
broom, a ballet, a mud, an end, a chain, an oak, a swan, 
a sign, a choir, a heart, a comer, a quince, an earl, an 
account, a tale, a shell, a body, a com, a finger, an echo^ 
a pond, a sununer, a face,, a pheasant, a ridge, a festival, 
a Uver, a time, a stock, a favour, a hedge, a landlord, a 
bed, a mayor, a sea, a mother, a pine-tree, a pea, a 
weight, a pan, a house, a pulse, a wheel, a saw, a sound, 
a bran, a weather, a complexion, a carpet, an aunt, a tent, 
a top, a tune, a vein, a worm, a way, a witch, a cask, a 
fleece, a cooper, a shoemaker, a tailor, a hatter, a joiner, 
a carpenter, a mason, an architect, a baker, a butcher, 
a clock- maker, a glazier, an apothecary, a surgeon, a 
bookseller, a cart-wright, a coal-merchant, a carman, a 
gardener, a vine-dresser, a locksmith, a farrier, a jockey, 
a tanner, a glover, a cap-maker, a toyman, a grocer, a 
governor, a professor, a master. 



I>E L' ARTICLE PARTITIF. 

On se sert de Particle partitif pour donner un sens 
g^n^ral au substantif. N*ayant pas en Fran9ais de mots 
qui correspondent ^xactement sL la signification des mots 
Anglais some on any noua les TeTidQiv% ^\i¥t^xy(;.'m ^x^ 
qu^Usuit: 



{ 
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par ^^ (of the) derant mi sabstantifou ua adjectif 
masculin singulier commen9aiit par une consonne. 

de la^ (of the] devant un suhstantif on un adjeetif fe- 
minin sing^lier commen9ant par une consonne. 

de r,*(ofthe) devant un suhstantif ou un adjeetif sin- 
giiKer nais coiiiHien^imt par une voyelle ou lui h rauet. 

des^ (of the) devant aucuns suhstantifs du nomhre plu. 
Hel pour les deux genres. 

EXEMPLB. 

Du lait, du hon lait^ de la yiande, de la honne yiande, 
de l*eau, de I'aimable enfant, des oranges, des pommes, 

Remarque : Quand cependant some ou any sont places 

devant un adjectif du nomhre pluriel, ils sont rendus par 

dcy si 1' adjectif commence par une consonne et d\ si 
fof- of 

Tadjeetif commence par une voyelle ou un A muet. 

EXEMPLE. 

Pe boftoea oranges, d*aimables amis, 



OF THE PARTITIVE ARTICLE. 

The partitive Article is insed to give a general sense to 
the Substantive : as in French we have not words cor- 
responding with some or any, we render them by of the. 
When, however, the Substantive is in the plural number, 
and is at the same time preceded by an Adjective the 
word some or any is rendered by of, 

EXAMPLE. 

Give me some milk, donnez^moi du lait ; any meat, 

of the of the 

de la viande ; some good oranges, de bonnes armies ; 

of the 
«Qine amiable friends, d*aimahles amis. 

of the 



EXERCISE 

On some or 2axy placed before Substantives and 

. . Adjectives, 

Some Hungarians, some Irishmen, some Jews, soHie 

Russians, some Poles, some Africans, some Germans, 

some chickens. Some goose, some pigeon, some water, 

s^me duck, some bad ink, some ]^TVnd^«, %Qioafe\)Sdi\^^ 
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somerabbif, some parsley, some chervil^ some horse-rad^ 
isb, some good cabbages, some lettice, some endive, some 
purslaio, some cresses, some shalots, some gillj flower, 
some wax, some good prose, some paste board, some 
parchment, any linen, some buckles, ^ some pretty socks, 
some gaiters, some braces, some blood, some physic, 
some philosophy, some music, some painting, some smilp- 
ture, some dancing, some bad drawings, some geography, 
some mind, some miiierals, some gold, any silver, some 
copper, some iroo^ some steely seme broiEe, some rice, 
some com, some oats, some barley, some hemp-seed, 
some straw, some hay, some strength, some good veget. 
ables, any food, some drink, some days^ some salt, avy 
powder, some dust, some white, some bkck, sodm grey, 
some blue, some yellow, 9oa» red, some light, some 
months, some seasons, some years. 



DES AIWFECTIFS. 



L*adjectif est un mot liont on m sort pour qualifier et 
pour partimdariaer la ligsiication geagrale dn substao- 
tif. 

L'adjectif en Fran^ais est g^n^ralement plac^ apr^s 
le substaatif, mais quelle que soit la place de ee subi&ttm- 
tif, il s*accdrde en genre et en nonAnre avec hri. 



FORMATION 

Du genre fkminin dans les Adjectifi, 

Le f^^oDfun dans les adjecti& se forme gen^ralement 
du masciilia en ajoutant un e muet, comme oijc, aishy 
cher, chh'e. • 

EXCEPTION. 

Lot adjectifs cpk fimtsent par un e muet n'odmettent 
aucune variation, c'est-i-dire que la masculm et le f^m* 
inin sont Merits traiblablement, comm^ un homme sage, 
une inttuie sage, un txercice fiicile, une traduction diA. 
cile. 

fidtatft h table g€irftate qtd tft&t« 
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THE ADJECTIVES. 



OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word used to qualify and to parti- 
cularise the general signification of the Substantive. 

The Adjective in French is generally placed after the 
Substantive, but whatever may be its place,i t agrees in 
gender and in numl^r with the Substantive to wUch it 
belongs. 

ON THE FORMATION 
Of the feminine Gender in Adjectives, 

The feminine is generally formed from the masculine 
by the addition of e mute. 

EXCEPTION. 

Adjectives ending in-e mute, have the masculine and 
feminine alike ; as a wise man, un homme sage ; a wise 
woman, unefemme sage. 

if 

GENERAL TABLE, 

Shewing how to form the feminine in the Adjectives 
according to their different terminations. 

The first colunm indicates the ending in the A.djectives, 
the second shows how to make the feminine, and the next 
contains examples. 



tives end- 


Make their 
Feminine 








ing in 


as follow. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 




d 





grand. 


grande. 


great. 


4 


e 


aise. 


ais^e. 


easy. 


9 

1 


e 


joli. 


jolie. 


pretty. 


t 


e 


hftut. 


hante. 


high. 


auK, 


ausse. 


fauxy 


fausse. 


false. 


6. 


che. 


o60. 


s^cke. 


dry. , 


eaa> 


elle. 


beau. 


belle. 


handsome. 


el. 


elle. 


mortel. 


mortdle. 


mortal. 


eU, 


eille. 


parcil. 


parcille. 


alike* 


eur,(* 


1 euse 


chanteur, 


chantause. 


singer. 


eilx. 


euse. 


envieux. 


envieuse. 


envious. 



.(•) Except flM^.mtnMcr, nmirieurj infirieury &c. which 
take MB e mute mr the sig^ of the feminine, according to the 
geaaral rvle, ... . , 







EXERCISES. 




Adjec- 


Make their 




. 


. 


tires end- 


Feminine 








ingin 


as foUow. 


Maaculne. 


Ftaiinine. 




f, 


ve. 


neuf. 


neuve. 


new. 


1, 


lie. 


gentll. 


geotille. 


genteel. 


n. 


nne. 


bon. 


bonne 


good« 


OUy 


olle. 


foUy 


foUe, 


mad. 


oux. 


onse. 


jaluuxy 


jalouse. 


jealous* 


s, 


sse. 


gros, 


grosse. 


large. 


t. 


tte. 


net, 


nette. 


clean. 



u 



EXCEPTIONS. 

Grec makes in the feminine Grecque^ Greek, and 80 on 
7\*rc, Turque^ Turk, caduc^ eaduqiie^ decaying. /Wn#, 
fraiche^ fresh, /owg", lonsue^ long, favori^ favorite^ 
favourite, civile civile^ civil, subtil, subtile, snbtUe,, 
vieux, vieille, old, ras, rase, flat, roux, rousse, ruddy, 
verty verte, green, doux, donee, sweet. 



EXERCISES 

On Articles, Nouns, and Adjectives. 

The ox is a laborious animal. Tlie dog is the friend 

animal laborious. 

and c(»npanion of man. The dove is the emblem of con- 

the 
stancy. You bad a vigilant and courageous cock. 

cock 
Wise men love the truth. William the third has been 

the men wise 
king of England. He loved the princess Maria. She 
was daughter of James the second. The wicked are too 

numerous. He received some good wine from France. 

trop 

They act with (a) great prudence. She had received 

some bad thread, ^he is a pretty little girl. We will 

her 

love her. Thou receivedst some bad nuts. She did re- 

ki 
ceive a white gown. (*) She receives a handsome watch. 
I shall receive some good apples from America. He has 
acted like a great man. She acted as a bad woman^ 



(t) s^y a fOfTD whit^because in¥reiic\i the k<^^«cV\N«.\A c«^^w 
is iJwmyt pimced after a Sabetantlve. 

C 



u 



o*iriifWJ:<^: 



She was a good singer. We have had some good singers. 
She has been envious and jealous. He would have nv 
ceived a large sum of money. I shall receive some new 
shoes. I have a new house. They did receive a large 
box. I have had some dry wafers. I ha^e some dry 

Warers dry. boots 

boots. They have had 8ome false keys, 

di'y> some keys flitlBe. 



mt ti 



Will you have some good vegetables > He has sold 
some fresh e^gs. She would have received a long let^ 

ter. He sells some good hats. Th&y sold seme ig^^d 

halts good, 

meat. We did sell some good plays. Have some large 

papel" 

Eaper. We sell some pretty parrots. England is a me 
irge. ISAxtgimtttte 

kingdom, ^taly is the garden of Europe. Ca;sar was 

L^Itafie L'Europe. 

an ambitious man. I sbaH sell a large country house. 

man ambitious. house of countiy. 

I received the opinieii of the kfltrned men, Tkty shall 

liien leanied. 

sell a good mare» They have sold a pretty carria^ 

She has an honest pride. He is a brave and generous 

pvile4tcenl. man 

man. He had a convenient and spacious house. Virtue 

ho«Me . The 

and vice are two opposite things. Politeness is a snm- 

the tUngs TImb 

mary of all moral virtues. Civility is a ciJkotioa of 

the yii*tfie« morai. The 

descreiion, complaisance, and prudeBce. 
of of 

He is a prudent and wise man. The life of man is 
This is man pi*udeat and wise. the nmii 

shoft and mistfrable. The' temples are krge and iiiag<» 

nificent. Have you any ripe fruit ? Had he any trees?^ 

fruit rtpc. 

The castle that you sold is vast. In the night ^11 cats 

the 
are grey. A good name is always desirable. A g<9^ 
lawyer is a bad tieighbotrr. Love me a Kttie, snad l^ 

me loBg. U is rainy weather. It is good fishing in 
It makes a weather rainy. It makes to fish in <n the 

froahhd water, hfm^ palience ia a ptoAt^c tilt iS^ ^ot«s, 

vrater troubled a ^^ • 
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I like FroDob soitp. They weald batii Mme white bread, 
te VMip Freiioii. brand m-hit?. 

Let him h»ve' some brown bread, JM m hare mnae 

bread brown. 

fresh bread. You have some clean glasses. He has had 
bread fresh. g'lasses clean. 

a white baodkercbief. 
handkerchief white. 



DBS DEGRES DE C0MPARA180N 
Dans les Adjectifs. 

Nous coinptoQs ordinalrement troia d^gr^s de compa- 
raison savoir : le positif, le cooiparatif et le superlatir. 

Le po«itif Q'««t ri«o autre chose qoe ia simple Ibnno 
dc Tadjectif: coaiaieqaand nous disons, c^est une char^ 
mante dame^ c^est un bel homme^ charmante et bel sunt 
des adjectits mis an positif, parcequ* ils expriment la 
qcKilit^ d*dn objet on d'une perstmoe sans aiigmestation 
iii dimiotttioQ. 

Les Grammairiens Fran9ais reconnaissent trois differ, 
entes sortes do oomparatifa, aavoir* Le comparatif 
d^egalitSf le comparatif de superiorite et le Compaq 
rattfd'infiriorite. 



OF THE DEGREES OF COMPARISON 
In the Adjectives^ 

■ There are commonly reckoned three degrees of Com- 
parison ; the Positive^ the Comparative, and the Su» 
periative. 

The Positive is nothing more than the simple form of 
the Adjective ; as, when we say 

She is a. lovely lady, CTest une charmante dame. 

He 18 a handsome nwn, CTett «ii bet komm/e. 

He is a gt)od and wise young man, CTest unjeune hfmme h<m et eape. 

Lovely^ hemdsomty good^ wise^ are Adjectives in the 
positive ; J^ecause they express the quality of an object^ 
or a ferMQn, wUhout aoy increase or diminutiou^ 

c2 



. M . ADJECTIVES. 



French Grammarians enumerate three different sorts 
of comparatives, called the Comparative of Equality, the 
Comparative of Superiority, and the Comparative of Inv 
feciority. 



DU COMPARATIF D*EGALITE.(*) 

l.e comparatif d*egalit^ se trouve dans les phrases 
suivantes ; comme, Elle ecrit aussi bien qui mou II 
est aussi savant que vous, 

II se forme en Fran9ais en mettant aussi devant an 
adjectif ou un adverhe, comme, II est aussi charitable 
que vous, Elle chante aussi bien que moi, 

11 se forme en mettant autant de devant un substantif 
sing ulier ou pluriel, et autant devant un participe pass^^ 
ou quand la comparaison est faite entre deux verbes» 

EXEMPLES. 

J*ai autant d* argent que vous. II a autant de chevaux 
que son p^re. II est autant lou^ que son fr^. 11 est 
autant aim^ qu* estim^. 



OF THE COMPARATIVE OF EQUALITY. 

The Comparative of Equality is said to exist in such 
sentences as, She writes as well as /. He is as learned 
as you. 

It is formed hi French by prefixing aussi (f) to an 

as 

Adjective or an Adverb ; autant de^ to a Substantive 

as much 
singular; autant de to a Substantive plural; and autoMt 
as many as much 

to a Participle past, or when the comparison is made be- 
tween two Verbs. 

As J after a Comparative of Equality, is rendered in 
French by que. 



(•) Comparatif d^egfalite veut dire, ^tablir unc comparaison entre 
deux pessonnes, ou enti% deux choses, et trouvei; que l*une eat 
^fa^e B rautre. 

(f) And never si which must not be uaed\n «l Com^w^Xvife. 
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EXERCISE. 

iSKie is as tftil as tier swiT. VtaAkimlmrmmi^BTe* 
ter. YoQ are as studioas as my brother. . file is ail wiaa 
at Cato. This letter is as kmg as vom. She is ms j^n^- 

dent as you. We are not as happy sa they. The fmks of 
pur g^ardea are as pretty as delicious. That lady is as 
ridji as charitable. Tbi<' ^ouog man is as csoora^eoos as 
rash. That old man has &s much money as be* Tbeyhare 

acted with as much prudence as expedition. Tlmt bivtory 

of of 

is as amusing^ as usefoA. Tfaeae ywng men are as bold as 
eleven Tb^ ^Kerciaa is as short a3 easy. My d^ngbtar 
is as mueh beloved as chenshed. He has sold 9» muab 
fruit as you. The citizens of tbis city are as virtnoiis as 

esteemed. She had as much -milfc as creaiou Hiat cood 

of of '^ 

mother is as yirtooiis and eharitable as her dai^ters. 
.The works of that author are as much appreciated as read. 
The j^tdgtm ba^ been m sevete as unjust* Your sister 
jg bitm9» m m4 mm sm yoy^ Yo«r jdids ^pe as fertile 
as «iine. 
ike 



>4«l"«*«-<-«MMf*>w«M««|i#i««(Mpi«MnMfr 



DO COMPARATIF »E SUPERtOKlTE. <♦) 

Xe comparaAif de superiority seforme^^^rafeiiient «ii 
FmiBfaiSy en xnettant plus ^evajot un adjecti^ un adverb*^, 
ou un participe passe, et plus de cbvant un substantif 
sail jngaliiar jiu frimdL 

EXEMPLBS^ 

l\ «at ptes ^MivmgA que aon fr^* U est pbis mal 
que likom me jpensez. Elle est plus ported juL bt vertu que 
sMi^Hk«e. J'ai fiks ie pertknee que mnit. Ha^ibwdfe 
maisons que son ami. 



(») Comparatifde««pferi«irtwwit4i«,M*j^«Kotfl^^ 
eiUi^ dcaix jp«rs«oiie8 ou entre dewc choaies, ?t U'ouyer que \ une 
est suphiiiire i-tSurtre. 



18 ADJECTIVES. 

OF THE COMPARATIVE OF SUPERIORITY. 

It 18 generally formed in French by prefixing'' plus ^to 

an Adjective, . an Adverb, or a Participle past; and 

-plus detodi Substantive either singular or plural. Than 

is always rendered by que after an Adjective ; and.^ue 

de before a Substantive. 

Than being followed by a Verb, ne must be placed 
. before that Verb ; as. This boy is more industrious than 
you think. Ce gargon est plus industrieux que vous 
ne pensez. 

EXERCISE. 

The colour of this picture is more varied than distiact 
This science is more useful than agreeable. Your bro- 
ther is more remarkable than you. My shoemaker is 
richer than your tailor. Your cousin is more inclined 

more rich 

to virtue than to vice. That prince is more ambitious 

the the 

than moderate. His advices are more necessary than 
you think. Our ancestors were wiser than yon im« 

ne more wise ne 

agine. That man is more powerful than you believe. 

ne 

"This child is younger than you said. The battle^ was 

more young ne 

more horrible than you thought. That mountain is higher 

ne more hig^b 

than it appears. You are prettier than your aunt* She 

more piftty 

is lovelier than her sister.^ Ho is more handsome than 

more lorely 

you« Your mother was more.descreet than I expected. 

^ neme 

He is more opulent than your neighbour. This young 

man is greater than his father. This cloth is fin^r thas 

more g^reat moi'e fine 

yours. My wine is better (*} than tKat of my friends* 
the your. celui ^ 

»»i ■ ■ ■.. I ■ ■ II I. I.I I iiin I ■ I ■ 

(*) ExcEPTiOKS.— When the Comparative of Superioity is not 
made by prefixing- plu$ to an Adj ective, &c. 



AdjecHvei in the Positive. | C Adjectives in the Camparativ€» 



BoHf Good ii MeiUeuTy Better. 

Bien, Well.. |f ificiw, — 



ADJECTIVES. M 

DU COMPARATIF D'INFERIORITE. (♦) 

Le comparatif d^infi^riorit^ se forme en mettant moins 
et pas aussi devant un adjectif ou on adTorbe, et moms 
de deyant un substantif soit singulier ou plurieU 

EXEMPLE9. 

II est moins savant que moi. II est moins bian qneMn 
fr^re. 11 n*est pas aussi riche que vons. II a moins de 
gen^rosit^ que vous. 



OF THE COMPARATIVE OF INFERIORITY. 

It is formed by prefixing moms to an Adjective or 

less 

an Adverb ; moins de to a Substantive, either singnlar or 

less or fewer 

pluraL (f ) . Than is rendered by que and que dt. 



EXERCISE. 

Silver is not aa precious as gold. He has less fortune 

The than the of 

than his brother. They have fewer pigeons than hens* 

of of 

He has not as much pride as I. She had not as aNieh 

of than to me. of 

vanity as her sister. They have not received so much 

than ^ of 

company as you«. This old man has less strength than 

than of 

fhat old woman. Your hat is less large than mine« 

the 



MauvaiayBoA.WX ^C Pire, Worse. 

Maf, Badly s*! ^^yffJ — 

PeiUy little |^ Moindre, Less. (J) 

Peth ••• "<C J^oinsy — 

(t) We say also plus^ nuU. 

(t) ^^ say also plus petit. And pas aussi. 

noi as much or so mucb^ 



■ I ^ 



(*) Comparative d'in£erioriti6 vent dire, ^tablir une comparaison 
entre deux personnes ou entre deux choses, et trouver que Tunc 
est inf^rieure & Tautre. 

(t) As much and as many, so much and so many, are renderad by 
autant ou autant cfe> Vhen the Verb ia u»^ u«^«.\\n^V^. 



so ADJECTIVES. 

Tbey have Bot had so u^any MrvanU as your uncle, I 

of than 

am le^ig fortunate than my friend. 8lie is less fearful 
than lier sister. He is not as a&ctionate asliij» brother. 

than 

These tulips are not as pretty as my roses. I am not 

li&en 
Yo mvch taccoured as you. My father haa not received 

than 

as many letters as my uncle. You write less often notr 

of than 

than does yonr sister. I am not «o busy as he. Your 

than lu*. 

watch is not as good as mine. My room is not as dark 

than the 

as yours. They are less bold than courageons. These 

than the hacdis 

shoes are less good than those boots. Your teacher is 
not as clever as mine. My breakfast is not as ^<ood as 

than the than the 

yours. You aire not as tired as y^Mur 4UMisin. He is less 

than 
zealous than his friend. 



DV SUPERLATIF. (*) 

Le superlatif en Pranfais se forme en pla^ant, frhy 
\yfrrt^ exirimemtent^ le phis^ la pdus^ le^jfdui^ die- 
vant un adjectif, uh adv^rbe, ou un participe passS^ 
Iorsq«*il« sent mpioy^ dans ie sufarftili£ 

EXEMPLES^ 

11 est tr^s henretrx. 11 est fort riche. Bile est Men 
•OCBteata. 11 est le plus savant des hommes. . 



- i^ S a ycrktif venX^Saee ia pf rannnp oa. la chose plac^e dans It 
plus haut d^i«64)u dans un Ires haut degr^. 

II y a en F^aa^ais de«x sortes ^ superlatifs^ nvoir *, le sii^r- 
latif relatif et le superfartif tabaolu. 

Le superlattf se forme «n fAacant le, la, les^ da, de la, des, mon, 
ton, son, notre, votre, leur, aevaat ks aiibectiis ^oo^sufiitits jet 
aussi derant les adverbes plus» pire, meilleur, moindrejt moins. 

Le snperisitif relatif ^lablit une comparaison, mais cette com- 
p^i^i«/^o ^» ^knhvaXf^ » et il ei^iurime une quality a un d.kg;tk oh 
plus ou moins 41eve cUns un objet que dans un autre. 

. \a siiperlatif ahsolu ex|>rime, c(mmie le suroeilattf relatif, une 

qualit^a un degr^ plus ou moins ^leve. Mais il esqprime cette 

aujBlit& d*une mani^re absolue, sans aucune relation, sans auctin 

rapport i mte mitre dioee, c*e<^-&-^fae y^tt' da c ncc aiicwa e com- 

j araison, "* 



ADJECTIVES. «1 

OF THE SUPERLATIVE, 
it is formed in French bj prefixing, tris^ Hen^Jhrt, 

very 

extrimement, le pius, la plus ^ les plus^ to an AdjectiTe, 

extremely 

an Adverb, or a past Participle nsed in the superlative;. 
in, after a superlative, is rendered by de, as — 

I have the finest flower in this garden, 
J^ai la plus jolie Jieur de cejardin^ 



EXERCISE. 

Antiochns was the most impious of all the princM, 
The most prejudicial of all vices is pride. The most 

the vices the pride 

learned men always study. (*) The most ignorant people 

study always. people the most ig^noFant 

are not desirious of learning. These tales are very 
envious to learn. 

amusing. The finest ancient edifices in Rome are the 

most fipe at 

Pantheon and the Rotonda. The most ancient customs 

customs the most ancieni 
are very much esteemed. The Roman laws were vary 

tr^s ^ laws Roman 

wise. Xerxes was the most senseless of all the Persian 

kingfs of 

kin^s. Demosthenes was the most famous orator of 

Persia. 

Greece, Your uncle is the most happv man in this town. 

the man the most happy 

London the capital of England, and Paris the capital of 

the the 

France, are the most magnificent towns in Europe, 
London is the largest, and Paris is the most famous. The 

mostlarg^ * 

temple of Jupiter was the most remarkable of all the tem- 
ples in Rome. Nero, the Roman emperor, was a very 

at emperor Roman 

wicked man. . Samson, a judge of the Hebrews, was the 
most vigorous man. Cicero was the gratest and the most 
man the most vigorous. most great 



(♦) We never say in French alicoiis 8tud\}^ W\. ^VaA.-^ ^iSc^^i^^. 
The Adveih is commonly placed aUev VVi^N^tV^^ 



«2 RULES (m NOUNS OF NUMBER. 

eloquent of Ihe orators ofastiqaity. Alexander, the son o 

the 
Fiiilip, king of Maeedon, was tbe most valiant and tke 
most mnbitious man. 
man tke motit ambxtiooB. 



HEGLES PARTfCULIERES, 

Sur les Noms de nombre. 

11 y a deux sortes de noms de nombre, savoir, les 
noms de nombre c a rdinan x «t lea noms de nombre ordi- 
naux. 

Les noms de nombre cardinaux sont ainsi appel6s 

•' parceqn^ils sont employes k indiquer lenofBbre4M per« 

ironnesou des choses, et qu'ils r^pondeDt icette^piestKHi: 

Combien sont ils ? mi, deux, trois, quatre, cinq, six, &c. 

Les noms de nombre ordinaux indiquent Pordre et le 
rang cpiedes peraonnesou des cfaoses oocupent e»tr*elks, 
comme par exemple. Premier, second, troisi^me, qua- 
^ tri^e, &c. 

alrec ks exceptions de Premier et Second, 4oua les 
Bonis de nombre ordinaux se forment en Frin9ais des 
cardiiiafix en ajontant i^e i eenx qui fioissent avec 
une consonne, comme par exemple, de sept se forme 
septihne de huit se forme huitt^mCy &c. 

Lm noms de nombre cardiaaux qui fifiissefit par ua e 
muet, cbangent cette terminaison en i^me, comme qmUre^ 
' quatrthne, 

EXmEPTlONS. 

Ceux qui finissetit par f cbangent tette consmnmen 
vieme, comme, neuf, neuvUaie. 

La eoBsonne q dans les noms de nom^bre est la seule 
lettre qui prend un u ind^pendamnwnt de iem€y comme, 
wig, cinqnietne. 



RAGLES G^NERALES, 

Sur Vingty Cent et Milie, 

yingt et cent sont les seuls noms de nombre qui pren. 
nept un s quand ils sont multiplies par un autre liom de 
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il est suivi ifaai^aieineiit par mi sabfttantif e« tin adjec- 
tif, comme par exemple : voua niedoninee qntiire'vingts 
livres sterliDgs, J*ai re^u quatre-vingts boiwea pieces 
de YiD. 

Mais fsk quairC'Vingt n^est pas suWi imoi^iateiiieiit 
par UB substantif ou un adjectif, ou si im autre nom de 
nombre . vie&t apr^s, alors qtmtre-vmgt est invariabk 
c^est-slrdlre qu'il oe prend pas d* s. 

Le nombre des livres que vows m* enyoy^tes est qtrntr^" 
vif^^ H s' wxveja quatre^vingt six arbres. 

Vent ^TCfid im f ^ la ^ s'il est nraltipfi^ par mt neih 
de nombre, qu'il soit suivi par un substantif ou non. 

EXAMPLES. 

lis ^taient huit cents. Je Tia huit ceaift bowoas. 
Mais Cent ue prend jamais d^s quoique multiplii^ par 
un nom de nombre si un autre nombre vient imm^iate- 
mentapr^, comme par exemple: J^ai vuneuf cevtf cin* 
quante hommes. Trois cent soixanle dix chevaux.* 

MIL £T MILLE. 

Mil s^^crit de cette mani^re, seulement quactdilest 
employ^ pour indiquer la date d^une ann^e« 

BXCMPL£S* 

h*7m mil bnt cnrt ibvze, L*ma iml.Mpt cent qmtre^ 
vingt qvatorse. 

Antrement on ecrit toujomrs ]^lle d*line mamir^ 
inTariable, c*est-d-dire san» j aj outer un s^ qtC il soit 
multiprli^ par un nom de nombre oa non. 

EXEMPLES, 

Vingt mille hammes entrerent en Espagne. II m^aa-i 
vojya mille &ancs. 



PARTICULAR RULES, 
-Oh Nowns o/munber^ 

They are of two sorts the CardMiaV %sA^T&'cai^'Baaa^- , 
bers. The Cardinal Noims axo tVu>a c^Skd^^^^^^^^*^'^^ ^^^^ 
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are- employcn] to indicate the number of persons and of 
things, and answer to this question : How many are they? 
One, two» three, un, deux^ trots. 

The Ordinal Numbers indicate the Order, tbe rank, 
that persons or things occupy between themselves, such 
are first, second, third, premier^ second^ troisUme^ 

With the exceptions of premier and second ^ all the 
ordinal numbers m French are formed from the cardinal 
by adding ikme to those ending with a consonant ; as, 
from septy seven, is formed septieme^ seventh, from huit, 
eight is formed huitieme^ eighth, &c« 

Nouns of number which end in a muet e change that 
termination into ieme ; as, quatre^ quatrUme^ four, 
fourth.^ 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Those ending by y* change that consonant into viime; 
as, neufy newi^me^ nine, ninth. 

The 9 in the Nouns of number is the only letter which 
takes u besides time ; as, cinq^ cinquiime, five, fift|i. 



GENERAL RULES. 

Vingt and cent are the only words which take s when 
multiplied by another number. 

Vinst in quatre-vingt takes s when immediately folr 
lowed by a Substantive or an Adjective ; as, You gav« 
me eighty pounds. — Vous me donniez quatre-jmingts 
livres sterlings. But if not immediately followed hy a 
Substantive, or if another number comes after it, then it 
remains invariable ; as. Eighty was the number that I 
received. — Quatre-vingt fut le nombre que je recus. 
He sent Aie eighty-six trees, — /I m'* envoy a quatre^vtn^ 
six arbres. 

Cent takes s at the end, whether followed by a Sub- 
stantive or not ; but if multiplied by any number, as, I 
have received eight hundred of them. — J*en ai recu huit 
cents, I saw eight hundred men.— Je vis huit cents 
hommes. 

But Cent is always invariable if another nnmber comes 
after it; as. Nine hundred and fifty men.— JV^tj/*c«i* 
rthyuante hommes. Three hundred and Be^ontj VynMu 
^ross cent soixante dix cAevatcx. 



j»- 



NOUNS OF NUMBER, 
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MIL AND MILLE. 

Mil is thus spell^ tfttly when employed to point out 
the date of a year, otherwise it is always written Mille 
invariahly, without any additional letter for the plural 
number ; as, I was born in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-four. — Je Jus nien Vannee vol Sept 
cent quatre vingt quatorze. Twenty thousand men en- 
tered Spain. — ringt mille hommes entrerent en E*' 

pagne. 

NOUNS OF NUMBER. 



Cardinal Numbers, 



One, 

two, 

three, 

four, 

five, 

six, 

sereu, 

eiyht. 

Blue, 

ten, 

eleven, 

tvelv^ 

thirteen, 

fourteen, 

fifteen, 

sixteen, 

seventeen, 

eighteen, 

nineteen, 

twenty, 

twenty-4»e, 

twenty-two, 

thirty. 



Tl)e first, 
second, 
third, 
fourtn, 
fifth, 
sixth, 
seventh, 
eMdi, 
mnth, 
tenth, 
eleventh, 
twelfth, 
thirteenth, 
fourteentl^ 
fifteenth, 
sixteenth, 
seventeenth 
tighteenthf 
miaeteeatb, 



im,oriiiie 

deux 

traU 

einq 

H» 

tept 

k&i 

neuf 

dix 

anzB 

douze 

tretxe 

quaiorze 

quinxe 

seize 

dix-eept 

dtx-huit 

dix-neuf 

vingi 

vingt un 

vinfft deux 

trente 



thirty-one, 
thirty-two, 
forty, 
forty-one^ 

fifty-one, 

sixty, 

seventy, 

seventy-one, 

seventy-two, 

eigrhty, 

ninety, 

ninety-one, 

ninety-two, 

a hundred. 



trente un 

trente deux 

quarante 

quaraniewn 

cinquante 

cinquanteun 

eoixante 

»€ixanie-dix 

9€ixante ouxe 
toixante douze 
quatre-vingt 
quatre-vingt-diA. 
quatre-vingt onze 
quatre-vingt douze 
cent 



a hundred & one, cent un 
a hundred & two,ceit^ deux 
two hundred, deux cente 
thi'ee hundred, troie cents 
a thousand, ■ un mille 
two thousand, deux miUe 
three thousand, trois wdlle 
a million, ten tnilUon 



Ordinal Numbers. 



lepremierye, 
lesecondj e, 
le treieiime 
le quatriime 
le dnquiime 
leeixQme 
le septieme 
lekuitihne 
leneuviime 
ledixihne 
lecnzihne 
kdouzi^me 
le treizihne 
le quatarziime 
le quinzi^me 
le eeiziime 
le dix-eeptiime 
le dix-kuiHhne 
ie dix-neuviime 



twentieth, le vingtieme 

twenty-first, le vingi-unieme 
twenty-second, le vingt dieuxidme 



thirtieth, 

thirty-first, 

fortieth, 

fiftieth, 

sixtieth, 

seventieth, 

seventy-first, 

eightieth, 



le trentiime 
le trente-unieme 
le quarantihne 
le cinquanti^me 
le soixantihme 
le toixante dixicme 
le toixante onzibme 
^^»...w^, lequatre-vinqticme 

ninetieth, le quatre-vinat-dixidme 
hundredth, le centieme 

hundred and first./e cent unieme 
hundred &secona,fecefilf deuxieme 
thousandth. U miUieme 

thousand & ^vftl^le miUe et uAiij^^mft 
milUontVi) le miOioidcema. 



96 EXERCISES. 

EXERCISES. (♦) 

' Fifteen ^uncbred horsey are dead. Five hundred iq§p 
arrived this inoniiD(;w Twenty thieves have been put 
in priwn- The ^otal n^mb^ was one miUioQ one thoii? 
Band one hundred and tqn. Vy i^ther was born otn the 
fourth 9f J^vae, me thonsand Mfive^ huqflred and thirtj«r 

four 

eight More than it thousaml sh>ps did compose the 

of 

fleet. The population of that cooittry is one million of 

of 

souls. The psvssage of Thermopylae was defended by 

the 

three hundred Spartans, There were ten Aonsand foot 

II y avait 
soldiers and six hundred and fifty horsemen. That hap- 
pened in the year one thousand seven hundred and nine^i 
ty-nine. My mother died on the sixth of November, one 

six 

thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine. My sister 

was married on the twenty-first of Augnst» one thousanil 

one 
eight hundred and twenty-seven. We live at number 

Street Sfunt 

one hundred forty-five, Saint James-street. The soldiers 

James, hundred foi'ty-five. 

fell by hundreds. There were seen some thousands of 

centaines. one saw thonaand 

insects. You owe me two thousand nine hundred and 

me owe 
^i^hty francs. He has retired from commerce with a for- 

himself is retired of the 

tune of one million nine hundred thousand francs. 
IMore than two thousand five hundred persons went t« 
the play last week. Conrad the third was proclaimed 

the week last, 
emperor in the year eleven hundred and tbirty-eight. 

The -Bastille was taken on the fourteenth of July, one 

fourteen 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine. France was 
• The 



(*) The Comunction and arencrally used in English between two 
Nouns ofnumher, is g-euerally omitted in French. 

EXBMVliE. 

One hundred and fen, say in Fr«ncYi> «ba bniVAfdned \ea. 
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declared a republic on the twenty-first of September, ont 

one 

thousand seven hundred and ninety-two. 



fMMtj who v^Bs a poor Hind man, lived nine hundred 

man poor and blind 
years before Christ. Lycurgud was a Spartan, who died 

ift a foreign land, one hundred years after tbe death of 

land foreign 

Solomon. The Olytiipi^ games were first instittited 

games Olympic 

about the year one thousand four hundred and fifty. 
One hundred jomd fifty years after the death of Draco, 
the Athenians chose Solon for their archon, in the year 
five hundred and ninety-four. The first thing that 

makes me uneasy, ia my small progress in virtue ; tbe se- 

tfie 

cond,my want of enthusiasm hi study; the third, my defects 

the 
in the administratioA of justice ; and the fourth, is my in- 
sufficient regulation of my temper. After the combat of 

insufficiency for to regulate 

the Hdratti and Curiatn, Tullus reigned about ten years. 

oftiK 
Darius was tbe third King of Persia after €yrn». 

When the Ostracism was instituted in Athens, it was 

at one 

said, that every man of sixty years o/* age should have 

aged 
the privilege of writing on a tile, or oyster shell, the 

to write oh the shell of an oyster 

name of any person he desired to have banished from 

that he desired that he might be 
the city. The battle of Marathon was won by the Athe- 
nians in the year four hundred and ninety. Xerxe» 
en 

burst into tears, when he reflected, that in a hundred 
years, not one of the many thousands he beheld, would 

pas so many of thousands of beings that he beheld, 

be alive. l.eonidas kept with him only three hundred 
would be in life. 

Lacedemonians. The first dictator named by the Ro- 
mans, was Lartius. About forty years after his dicta- 
torship, Rome was in great fear and confusion. For 

a iuag^ceat '^^vcet 

b2 



COMPOCND WORDS, 
fbrty years Pericles secured an unbounded authority. 

authority unbounded. 

The Peloponnesian war continued for twenty-eight years. 

war of Peloponnesus during* 

Ten thousand Greeks made their retreat. When Cyiius 

was only twenty-three years he began to plot against 

had 

his brother. He had one hundred and thirty thousand 

soldiers. Artaxerxes had twelve hundred thousand 

men. . He lost eighty thousand men. 



DES MOTS COMPOSES, 

Sur la maniire de former le pluriel dans les mots ^ 

composes, 

Quand un mot est compose d'un adjectif et d'un sub- 
stantif tons les deux sont mis au pluriel. 

EXEMPLES. 
SINOUMER. PLURIKL. 

Un gehtilhomme, * des gentilshommes, 

Un garde-national, des gardes-nationaux. 

Quand un mot est compost de deux substantifs s^- 
pares par une proposition, le premier substantif ..seule^ 
ment prend la marque du pluriel. 

EXEMPLES. 
SINd^ULIER. PLURIEL. 

Un arc^n-ciely des arcs-en-ciel. 

Un chef d'oeuyre, des chefs d'oeuvre. 

Quand un mot est compost d'un substantif et d'un 
verbe, etaussi quand il est compost d'un substantif et 
d'une proposition. 

Regie gOnOrale, le substantif est le seul qui prend la 
marque du pluriel. . 

EXEMPLES. 
8INOULIER. PLURIEL. 

Un toiirne-broche, des tourne-broches. 

Un avaut-coureur, des avant-coureurs. 

Quand un mot est composO de deux substantifs, le 
premier seul prend la marque du pluriel. 

« 

EXEMPLE. 

£/h hdtel'dieu, des holeWdiexx, 



EXERCISE. 20 

OF COMPOUND WORDS, 

On the Formation of their Plural, 

When a word is composed of an Adjeeliye and a S«1|. 
stantiye, both are put in the plural number. 

EXAMPLE. 
SINGULAR. P£U&At. 

A gentleman, mt gentilhamme, des gentiUhommes, 
A Swiss guards «n garde Suisse, des gardes suisaes. 

If a word I's composed of two Substantives, separated 
by a Preposition, the first Substantive only takes the 
mark of the plural. 

EXAMPLE* 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

A rainbow, un arc-en^ciel des arcs^en^ciel 
A master piece, un chefd*ceUvre, des chefs d'ceuvre. 

In a word eomposed of a Substantive and a Verb, and 
also, in a word composed of a Substantive and a Prep«. 
sition, the general rule is that the Substantive alone takes 
the sign of the {te^l. 

EXAMPLES. 
BIHGULAR. PLURAL. 

verb 
A jacky «tn tourne^broche, des toume^broches. 

prepositioQ 
A fore-runner,u9i avant^coureury des avant^coureurs. 

verb 

A larder, un garde^manger, des garde^mangers. 

preposition 
A rebound, un contre-coup, des contre-coups. 

When a word is composed of two Substantives, the 
first alone takes the mark of the plural. 

ESlAMPLE. 

An hospital. — un hdtel^dieu, des hdtels iieu. 



EXERCISE. 



The V{t^r6y$ ^ife iS just come into fhi« country. This 

wifeof theTioeroy eqiM firoai to tunrlFvc 
old man has two grand-sons, and four grand-daughters. 
Do you see his grand-father? These exercises are 
•ee^u 

d3 
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agreeable pastimes. I boagbt two master-keys. We 

ortbe pcstimes ag^reeable. pass eyery where. 

received last week from a firieod, whom we have at Lon-' 

the week last . 

doDy the passports that we wanted. These two poultry 

lowe 
yards beToii^«d to him. How do you sell these pinions? 

€3imrt to him belonged. sell you ends of wioff ? 

Your sister has sent me some rhymes to be tilled up. 

me has sent of the bouts rimes 

They sold these plat-bands. Are those platforms yours ? 

those platforms are they the your? 

The ^neral sent on the same day two countermands to 

the colonels of the regiments. Has the merchant, to 

whom you spoke this morning, sent you the counterpanes 

to you hs s he sent 

that you bought last week ? Your counter cunnings are 

the week last, 
too well known. Two vice-admirals commanded the 

fleet. In less than twenty years three vice-treasurers 

of 
died. The vanguards were killed in a skirmish. Th« 
fore- wheels were broken. 



REGLE. 

Quand le premier de deux substantifs exprime en An- 
glais, la nature J Vespece^ la qualiti^ le pays^ ou Vobjet 
dont le second est fait, il faut mettre celui qui est le der- 
nier en Anglais, le premier en Fran^ais, et unir alors 
ces deux substantifs par la proposition de^ 

EXEMPX.ES. 

A country house. — Une maison de campagne. 
A silver watch. — Une montre d^argent^ 

Mais si le premier de ces deux substantifs faisait con- 
naltre T usage du dernier, il faudrait pour le Fran^ais 
observer la r^gle ci-dessus donm^e, avec la seule dif- 
ference que les deux substantifs doivent ^tre joints par 
la proposition d, au lieu de la proposition de. 

EXEMPLES. 

An ink bottle. — Une bouieille d encre, A ^wdcr 
l^ox, — C/ke boite d poudre^ 



DIMENSION. 51 

RULE. 

The latter of two Sabstantives is put first m French, 
and joiDed to the other hyde, when the first in English 
.expresses the nature, species, quality, country, or the 
matter of which the second is made ; and by a when it 
expresses the use of it. Thus we say in French, instead 
of a silver watch, a watch of silver. Instead of a pow- 
der box, a box to powder. 



EXERCISE. 

Your silver watch does not go. They have bought two 

watch of silyer g^oes not. 

pretty gold pins. For how much did you sell your silver 
pins of gold. sold you vpoons 

spoons? I am going to buy some silk stockings. Let us 
of silver. I go stockings of silk. allons 

go in the dining room. Let us drink a glass of Burgundy 

room to to-eat. buTons wine of Bur- 

Wine. I like Champaign wine best. I have lost my pow- 
giindy. the wine of Champaign the best. box 

der box. Will you lend me your tinder box.? I shall 
to powder. me lend box to tinder? 

give you a watch case. He has a very great number of 

case to watch, 
flints. Have you a touchstone .> Go and buy some 
stones to gun stone of touch? go to buy of the stone 

pumice stone. She gave a gold key. Ask Jbr 9, turn 

of ponce. key of gold, 

screw. Will you give to my brother some river water, 

of the water of river, 

some pump water, some spring water? I found a gold 
of the watei' of pump, of the water of source ? pin of 

pin. 
gold. 



DIMENSION. 

Lorsqu'en Anglais un substantif ou un adjective ex- 
prime une dimension, il faut pour le Fran9ais pr^c^der 
ce substantif ou cet adjectif de la proposition de etaulieu 
du verbe ^tre employe en Angkas il faut se servir dii 
verbe avoir pour le Fran9ais. 

EXEItlPLES. 

He k six. feet bigh«-- JJ a six piedi de \vav.\« ^T^^ 



32 EXERCISE. 

yard is fifty feet long. — Cette cour a cinquante pieds de 
longueur. 

' Quand on yent exprimer l^dg^e d*irae persolind, i*vak 
amimal, on d^une cfaose, au lieu de verbe ^tre employ^ 
en Anglais, il faut se servir du verbe avoir pouf It 
Fran9ais9 et la proposition de est enti^rement omis^, 

EXEMPLES. 

I shall be forty years old next month. — J^aurai qua~ 
rante ans le mots procham. My dog is twenty months 
old. — Mon chien a tingt mois. 



DIMENSION, 

* The Substantive or Adjective expressing dimeosioB, 
ittost be precieded by de ; and the verb atoir (to have) 
lonnst be used in French, instead of the verb hre (to be) 
as in English. We follow the same rule when we wish 
to express the a^ of a person, anitoal, or thing. (*) 



a It I I It,, ■■ ■■ H I— — M<W*^^W 



EXERCISE. 



The gold vase that my uncle gave me was seven inches 

vase of grotd me ^ave had 

liigh. The walls of that town are twenty feet in height. 

of height. have of 

The house that we bought is one hundred and fifty feet 

has 
bi^h. The well which is in our garden is three hundred 
of height. , ^ ^ has 

imd seven feet deep. Your father is six feet high. That 

of depth. has 

tree is two hundred feet high, 
has of height. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, saw in a dream, a 

Nabuchodonosor 

statute having a gold head, a silver breast, two brass 

head of gold, breast of silver, arms of 

iMiii, and bein^ twelve teet Irigb. We saw a mountain 

IMss, having of height, 

three thousand feet high, and seven thousand six hundred 
of ofheight, of 

and fifty feet long. Do you believe that this woman is 
of length. believ*e you has 



^WMM 






RULES. 3S 

seyenty years old. She is ten years older than you are. 

has of more ne bftTC 

That child is twenty-two months old. I am two ysars 

has have 

older than yoit. 
of more 



REGLES 
Sur Tout et Toute. 



Quand tout et toute sont employes comme un adjectif, 
ils font pour le pluriel tous, toutes, et pr^c^dent ordin* 
airement le substantif. 

Tout est employ^ deyant un substantif masculin 
sin^lier. 

Toute est employ^ devant un substantif feminiQ 
singulien 

Tous est employ^ devant un substantif masculin 
pluriel. 

Toutes est employ^ devant un^'^substantif feminin 
pluriel. 

EXEMPLES. 

J*ai ■re9u tout Targent que je .vous ai demand^. 
J*ai envoy^ toute la somme d'argent d mon fr^re. 
II m'a donn^ tous les livres. . 
II m'a envoy6 toutes les marchagoidises. 

Tout employ^ comme un adverbe signifie tout-d-fait, 
^nti^rement, quoique, sans exception, sans reserve. 

Tout devient un adverbe quand il est plac^ devant un 
adjectif pluriel masculin commen9ant par une voyelle. ou 
par une consonne : mais il ne devient pas adverbe devant 
un adjectif feminin commen9ant par une consonne. 

Tout employ^ comme un adverbe est g^n^ralement 
invariable. 

EXEMPLES. 

Ces hommes furent tout ^tonn^s. 

Ces gar9ons sont tout pleins d' esprit. 

Ces femmes furent toutes surprises^ ^ 

Ces bommea furent tout surpm. 



M RULES. 

Tout devient on adverbe quant il est plac^ devant un 
ftdjiactif fiSminin sio^lier ou pluriet^ mais cemntentpant 
par une voyelle ou un h muet. 

EXEMPLES. 

Cette femme est tout enchant^e. Ces demeiiSelles fu- 
rent tout ^blouies. Ces femmes sont tout humaines. 
EUe est tout habile. 

EXCEPTION, 

Tout quoique employ^ comme adverbe devant un ad- 
jectif figminin coHHIien9aBt avtee une consonne ou un A 
aspir^y prend le genre et le nombre de cet adjectif devant 
k^iiel il est pht^. Tout devient alc^rd Mi w^tttkf. 

EXEMPLES. 

. Ce<te dame est toute p^n^tr^e de douleur. 
Ces dames sont toutes d^sappoint^es, 
Cette eau- de-vie est toute pure. 
Elle sdnt tottfes hautaines. 



RULES 
0» tk€ word Toul^ Toute^ o//. 

Tout^ toute used as an Adjective makes in thd phllrat 
touSy toutes ; it commonly proceeds its Substantive. 

Tout is used before a Substantive of tftb sitfglriar 
number, atid masculine gender. 

Toute before a feminine singular. 
Tous before a plural masculine. 
Toutes before a plural fenmrihe. 

EXAMPLES* 

All the HK>nej was lost, tout Vargentfut perdu^ 
All his fortune was lost, toute sa fortune fut perdue,, 
AIL these men, tous ces hommes. 

All these women, toutes ces femmes. 

Tout employed as an Adverb, signifies tout^d'faiiy 
quite ; entierement, entirely ; quoique, although ; sans 
exception, without exception; sans reserve, without 
resorve. 

Tout becomes an Adverb before an Adjective plural 
nmsculiae^ beginmng either w\t\ia \ovie\ qt ^ ^naoaant. 
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^utQot before an Adjective jemiQine beeining with a 
consonant. When an Adverb i.t is generally invariable, 

EXAMPLES. 

Those men were quite astonished. — Ces hommes/U'' 
rent tout e tonnes. 

Those beys are quite full of spirit. — Ce$ enfans sant 
tout pJeins d* esprit ^ 

T(nit is invariaUe when placed before an Adjective 
feminine singular or pli»n^l« beginning with a vowel or a 
sUent &; as when we say. That woman is quit^ chariot. 
— Cettefemme est tout enchant ee. These young ladies 
were quite dazzled. — Ces demoiselles furent tout ^6- 
louies, 

EXCBPTIOIC. 

Tout used as an Adverb before an Adjective fenanine^ 
begioping with a consonant or an A aspirated, takes the 
gender and the number of that Adjective. 

EXAMPLEi. 

That lady is quite penetrated* with grief.*— Cef^e dame 
est toute penitrie de douieur^ 

T%ese ladies are quite diaaj^nt^^ — Ces dames tpn^ 
tfiutes dhappoint^es. 

That brandy is qujite pvrew-nCe^^ e4ifU'de^vie est toute 
■pure. 



i i ■■■ 



The baskets of fruit, that I received yesterday, were 

. quite full of gra^es^ ^P^ SMid vliim. Your sisters 

of of 

werequite amiable. AU the people vnest ie see the pvo* 

ctBsioD. AU the tx»wn was illunisated. We weiu tp 

see all the living animals which are in Paris. All the 

■■■ M ile Inruy A 

plants that you gave me were very pretty. Those metat 

me gave 
are entirely devoted to your father. We were all jealous* 
The ^company was all attentiye and all affected. Mj sis^ 
ters are consoled, but they are all t^ou^tfviV^ ^s^i ^ 
Y&ngvishing. She appeared quite \ka.i^igi^ NAi^^tiiitv^V^aKi^ 
the good news. 



36 EXERCISE. 

DES PRONOMS. 

Un pronom est un mot doDt on se sort pourrepresenter 
uu noni, afin d'en ^viter la r^p^tition. 



PRONOMS PERSONNELS. 

Les Pronoms Personnels sont. 

Sing. — Je, me, moi, to, te, toi, il, eWe, lui, se, soi. 
' Plur. — Nous, votis, Us, elles, leur, eux, et, le, la, les. 

EXEMPLES. 

II vient. Elle arrive. Je le vois. Je la connais. 
Je les entends. Je leur ai parl^. 



OF THE PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word that we use instead of a Noun, 
in order to avoid the repetition of the same word. 



PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Sing, — I, Je; thou, tu ; he, it, il; she, it, elle, 

Plur," We, nous ; you, vous ; they, f7^ ou elles. 

Sing, — Me, m^, moi ; thee, te^ toi ; him, le ; her, la; 
it, le^ la; to him, to her, lui, 

Plur, — We, nous; you, vous; them, les ; to them, 
leur, d eux, d elles. 



EXERCISE 
On the Personal Pronouns, 



He writes as well as she. They arrived the day hefore 

yesterday. They were speaking of her when she entered. 

spoke she 

He and I we went to the play. I spoke to him in your house. 
TbMm tome To him spoke 

I sent to him a good hat* They tola us that yon were not 
to him sent us told 

ready. Do you know when they shall be ready? They have 

know you 

Mof yet JeArned the lesson that they had to learn* I met 

toto\e«iu. 



I^OSS£SSIV£ PRCWOUNS. 
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them ia the King*s palace. Thejr believe what von say. 
^lace of Eoe Kii^. tl|at wjiich 

I like her. I saw him in Paris. Yoa gave me a very 

her like. hkn saw tit me g»v« 

good orangf and I ate it» H^ Abs.SoM f^ good bouse* 

it ate. 

He sold it for five htui(l(^^iiJ|ids. It 1ms been sold 

it sold She 

very dear. They will npt tell me the truth. We have 

me tell 

beea very attentive^ Will you give us a good reward > 

uBtO|[iTe 
Yes, because you deserve it. 

U.diQBecve. 



TABLE 



0/ the Possessive Pronouns. 



m. f. 
Sing. — Mon^ ma^ 



Both 
Genders. 



Son, sa, 

flJfOVIiAlt. 

(Notre, 

I Votre, ' 

\l^r^ 

J^ mien, 
jLtf tien, 
Le sien^ 
Le nttre, 
,he-^6tre, 
Le leur. 

La mienpe, 
La tienne^ 
La sienne, 
.^ n6tre. 
La v6tre^ 



Plur.— *3le5, 
Tes, 

Ses, 

» 

Nos, OPff 
Fos, jova\ 
Lews, ^thein 

L£8 miens, 
Les.tiens, 
Las siens, 
f^es ndtres, 
J^s vdtres, 
Les leurs, 

Lfsmiennes, 
Lcs tiennes, 
Les siennes, 
Lesn6tr€S, 
Les vdtres, 
LesMuTs^ 



my. 
thy. 
his, her, its. 



nuoe. 

thioe. 

his or hers. 

ours. 

yojars. 

theirs. 



mine. 

thine. 

his or hers. 

our. 

yours* 
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DES PRO NO MS POSSESSIFS, 

Le pronom possessif est un mot dont on se sert pour 
montrer la possession on la propri^t^ cl*une personne ou 
d'une chose. 

EXEMPLES. 

Donnez-raoi mon livre. J'ai vu sa soeur. II est dans 
votrejardiH. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

The Possessive Pronoun in a word used to show the 
possession or property of a person, or of a thing*. 

EXAMPLES. 

Give me my book, I saw his sister. He is in your 
garden. 

Ml/ is rendered by mon^ before a Substantive of the 
masculine gender and singular number ; as. My hat. — 
Mon chapeau. My book. — Mon livre. 

My is still rendered by mow, instead of ma^ when 
placed before a Substantive feminine, beginning with a 
vowel or an h not aspirated ; as, My friendship. — Mon 
amitie. My humanity.— iJ/on humanite. 

My is rendered by ma^ before a Substantive feminine 
singular, beginning with a consonant ; as, My daugh« 
ter. — Majille, My pen. — Ma plume. 

And my is rendered by meSy before any Substantives 
of the plural number, as well for the masculine as for the 
feminine ; as. My penknife.— Mon canif. My pen- 
knives. — Mes canifs. My table. — Ma table. My 
tables. — Mes tables. My friendships. — Mes amities. 

REMARK. 

The same rule is to be observed for My, ton, ta, tea ; 
his^ son, sa, ses. 



EXERCISES 

On the Possessive Pronouns. 

You, ho, his brother, his sister, and I, are all content. 

we .. 
T'ou and 1 learn F/tench. Your carm^^jv^abrokeo. 

wc the 



£X£RC1S£. ^ 

His coaclunan, horses, and coach are gooi\ for nothing^. 

his his ' ne Talent riea. 

That book is not your*s bat mine. This horse is their'Sy 

the your the the their, 

sold that hat is mine. Ambition is a noble passion> but 

the 
it (*) often causes some great evils. Is that tree your's ? 
causes often That tree is it the your? 

Yes it is mine. It produces no fruit. I will cut it (f ) 

the aucum it to cut 

down next year. Our two fruit trees are dead. I kno\t 

the year next. ti'ees fruitiers 

now your good intentions. His soul is depressed under 

the weight of his body. His wife on the contrary is a 

to 
charming woman. His wit and his good nature are well 
known. Her daughters are very industrious. Thoy 
imitate and follow her example. Your sons are not like 

you. Your children and her's are more dutiful than our>. 

the the 

I will not certainly meddle with his concerns. Tboy are 

me to meddle 

his two sisters. 



You and I shall go to the play, Yoq, his brolher, 
we 

mine, he and I, went to the town* Your aunt and mine 
the • we the 

are both gone to London. Your purse is not as pretty 
gone all two 

as that. I esteem only the qualities of his heart. Give 

than 

me your paper. Go and fetch my pen and bring me 

my red ink; [ think that their houses are larger than 
ink red. more large the 

your's. Your brother loves his children, but he detests 

your. 

their idleness and their disobedience. Corneille was a 
great man, I admire his genius and his talents. Caesar 

declared war against his own country, because the con- 

the to 
sulship was refused to him. He led his army to Greece, 

to him was refused. in 

(*) It before a Verb, is rendered by it, if it stands to represent a 
SuMtantive masculine, and by ellcy it* it stands for a fcmiuuie. 

(t) It after a Verb, is rendered by fe, if it stands for a Substan* 
iire masculine, and by /io, if it stonoa for ^i^xcosanR. 

£3 
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and vanquished Poropey in the fields of l^fcarsaliisu 
Pompey was bis soti.in-]aw. Afltcfi* hm defeaf h^ w«Bt to 

beau fils. 

Egfypty beKe^ittg tbait theie the life of his wi^ a»il thai 
of his children, would be in security as well as his otctt. 

They wrote to their friends to conie and take possession 

of 
of their goods. Since the death of her husband, she is con«i 
fitted to her bed« She is surrounded by aft h^ ehildiW, 

in 

grand.children, rehtions, and frieiids. 

little 



DES PRONOMS DEMONSTRATIFS* 

Le pronom d^monstratif est uh mot dcfdt Oil se stM 
pour designer une personne ou une ehoss. 

EXEMPLES. 

Donnez-moi ce livre ? Cet homme est mon ami; 

Gire rae this book? This man is my friend. 



OF TriE DfiMONSTftAtlVE PRONOtm 

The Cemohstrative I^rorioun i^ ai wofd which tW tiSo 
to point oiit aay pierson^ or any things 



DEMONSTRATIYE PRONOUNS. 

IlirGtrtAlt. FLtRAft. 

and < CeltU-d, celle-JCi, Sind <7 Ceux-ci^ ceHes^^ 

That (^S>!«t,.el«t.M,eeJfc.wT*<>S« (ceuxMMeM^\^ 

This and that are rendered in French by ee^ i>efore a 
Substantive masculine and singular, begirnling^ with a 
co nsona n t ; as, Thisgardea, — Cejardin^ That paper.— 
Ce papier. 

This or that is rendered hy cet^ before a Sflbstantive 

masculine, beginning wkh avoweVot ^tn fit\oV^%^Vrat€idt 

as. This child^-^Cet enfant^ t\iatTOaxi.— Cct Komme. 
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This or that is rendered by cette^ before any Substan- 
tive of the singular number and feminine gender ; as. 
This woman. — Cette femme. That house. — Cette 
maison. 

These and those are rendered by ces^ before all Sub- 
stantives of the plural number, and for both genders ; as, 
These men. — Ces hommes. Those womeE. — Ces/em- 
mes. 

This and f Aaf, these and those, when they are em- 
ployed to represent a Substantive already expressed in 
the sentence, are rendered as follows : — . 

This by celui-ci, when standing for a masculine singu- 
lar, and by celle^ci for a feminine ; both are used for the 
nearest things. 

That by celui-ld, when standing for a masculine sing- 
ular, and by celleUd for a feminine ; but they are used 
for the most distant things. 

These by ceux^ci, when standing for a masculine plu- 
ral, and by celles^ci fop a feminine. 

Those by ceux-'ld, when standing for a masculine plu- 
ral, and by celles^ld for a feminine. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

If this and that mean this thing and that thing, tboy 
are rendered in French as follows : — 

This, ceci ; that, cela. 

This for the nearest things, and that for the most dis- 
tant. 

PARTICULAR RULE, 

When the Pronouns that and those are followed by 
ofy who, whom, which, or that, they are rendered as 
follows :— 

MASCULINE. FEATININE. 

That, Celni. Celle, for singular. 

Those. Ceux, Celhs, for plural. 

It is easy to see that the word omitted is the French 
Adverb /a. 



%Z 



EXERCtSEI^ 

On the JDemomtrutive Pronouns:,. 

They (*) who despise that seience do not knaw it. 

it know. 
He who did tbis exercise was yerj clever. She who 
wrote that book was very learaed. He is a man who 
drinks, plays, dances, and thinks of nothing but bis 

who who who not thinks to than to 

pleasures, it^ who desii^ to iilipreve in the Ffetlch 
language, most read, write ^nd study much. Wfa»t 

French doit 

have you done with that tboti^y th&t you recdvcfd last 

of the Week 

week ? I bought this house. We generally MNiak #kb 

speak generaJly 
admiration of those things whieh are a thousand leagues 

distant of tbonsand leases 

distant from us, whilst we ^scarcely look df these wod- 

look seareely 
ders only a few steps distant. This yocrng lady gave 

which not are only than to few of steps fnmi us. me 

me that nosegay. Which of these fio^/^e^ woliki you 
gave The prefer 

prefer ? 1 like this better than that. In playing at shut- 

you ? to the 

tlecock with my sister she hurt my nose witb her battle- 

me brofcetlle 
dore. We have two good hot'ses, but I think tb&t this 
that I have, is better than that that you have. 



You will love that lady when you know her talents' and 
her good qualities. Who gave you these fine apples ? 

you gfave 

It is mv father's ffardener. When 1 entered in this 

ce tne g^ardener ofmy father. 

rodm he was playing with his frieiid to wboln be gfave 

played 

that pretty box. Who gave you those pretty things > 

you gfave 

I mean this ring, tbat #atch, these books^ thos6 jewels. 

wish to say 

(*) J7e, she, thof, become DemtmstratiVe iProtiouns, ivhen foU 
lowed by the Relative Pronoun loAo, and are rendered in Ft&KAijtA 
fullowa: he by cehdy she by ceUt, and thcij "bv ceax^NfViea.VX.T^^T^i- 
^ifioiSff a Substantive maiculine, and they \>y c«lUs,ioT «kicm\SLxaft, 



RELAITTE PRONOUNSL 4a 

My mother sent those io me^ and I receir€*d tkese from 

me 
my father. This boj and that girl haye two different 
characters ; that is idle^ this is stadious r that is obedi-^ 
ent, this is not ; that always refuses to write, to read, 

not the is ; refuses always of uf 

and to draw, this never does that. Can you do this > 
of not does that erer. 

No, but I can do that very easily. 



i± 



DES PRONOMS RELATIFS. 

Le pronom relatif est un mot qui se repporte a un 
substantif exprim^ d^jtt da«S la phrase, ou sbus-entendu^ 
II appaftimit d un nom pris dans un sens d^termio^ et 
dont u ptead le gpenre et le nombre. 

EXEMPL«S. 

Dietl qne j^aimeu L*«Eifaat qui dort, qui joue« 

OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The Relative Pronoun is a word which refers to a 
Substantive expfessed or ikilderst<MK], and it belongs to a 
Noun taken in a determined sense, of which it takes the 
gender and the fiumber ; as. The lady who wtites.-^JLa 
dame qui icriu The diild who is playing. — L* enfant 
quijoue^ The first qui is singular and feminine ; be« 
cause dame is singular and femmine. The second qui is 
skignlar B»d masculuie; becavse enjbnt is masculine 
and singular. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Qui, qme^ are used as weU for persons as for things. 

Who or winch, 

and for both aumbers and genders. 

masc. fem. "^ t? i 

Le quei^ la quelk^ for 6mgalar number, J Emptojed 
TIm winch I f for persons 

*M»c. fern. £ and for 

Les quels ^ les quelles^ £or plural number, \ things. 
The which, y ^ * 

l>e fui, ofilf vm& foT the ^p«CM»^ 

Of wmun, whose 
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Dofit, used for p(>rsons and for things. 
Ot which, uf whuin, wliose 

masc. fern. 

Du ^uely de la quelle, singular ; generally emplojed 
Of which or from which 
for things. 

masc. fern. 

Des quels ^ des que lies, 
of which or from which. 

A qui, only used for persons for both genders, and 

to whom 

for both numbers, 

masc. fern. 

jIu quely d la quelle, for singular, '\ 

to which I For persons 

Aux quels, aux quelles, for plural, J ^^ nmgs. 
to which "^ 

What or that which, are rendered in French by ce 
qui, ce que. 



EXERCISE 

On the Relative Pronouns. 

Phcedrus compares the man who loves riches to a large 

Ph^dre the 

d/ragon, that keeps a treasure in the entrails of the earth. 

Tb« miser, said he, is a man whose life is miserable. 

the 
Who always desires that which he does not possess. 

desires always not possesses. 

Who wishes for what belongs to others. Who grudges, 

t^t which to the 

the food that he takes. Who cannot help sighing sur- 

. self from to sigh 

rowfuHy, when he is obliged to pay one farthing, and 

of 
who would wish, if it was possible, to carry away to 

into 

the other world, the treasures that he possessed in this. 
Cicero, who composed the fine orations that we have, 
by wkbm the plot of Catilina wa*s discovered, and by' 
whom Rome was so many times saved, was one of the 

tant de fois 

greatest orators of antiquity. The Romaic %6 Y^hom h« 

MiioBt great ' the 



rSTEKROGAtm& fRONOUNS. ;_ ji 

htrt) t^ii&eifei so mArtj^ sertidOtfy Mid wImm Uvea ke hMb 

taut dfe b< had sared the 

satc^d, naikiedhMiifftilh^ofUiercouHtiy. 

life, him 

1>ES PR(mOM» INTBRROeAtlFS. 

Les pronome it]j«errog^ati6 nd toat rt«» iintre cboae 
que les pponoms relatifs employes interrogfitivemeiit. 

EXEMPLES. 

^Qtti ^teg tx>aB i^ Que failte»-T6iu( ? Le qud choisissez- 

TOUS ? 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

when they are employed interrogatively or in asking 
qtiesfiotis, ^tter called Intieirrogative ProiiQ«tt». Tbdy «r« 
as follows :'-- 

Qui? Qui esUce qui ? Who. 

ji qui 9 Whose. To whom. 

Qui ? Qui est'Ce que ? Whom, 

Le quel f La quelle f Les quels ? Les quelles ? 
Qui? Which. 

Que? Quel? Quelle? Quelles? Quoi? What. 

Which and tchom^ ithen preceded by a Preposfition ; 
as, in, JeVy after y hy, with, before, behind, above, he^ 
low, agaitist, ^c. are always rendered by, 

masc. singf, fem. singf. masc. plu. fern. plu. 

Le quel, la quelle, les qtic^, Ids quelles. 



EXERCISE. 
On the Interrogative Prwwuns* 

Wlio was the ^tst of the Roman etnpeffors ? Jidiua 

emperors 

Caesar. Who succeeded to him ? Augustus. Which of 

to hun The 

the two was tbo best general, Caesar, or Augustus? 

Caesar. What natioov has he Bub^\\^t/e^ ^ Giiul^ S^aiuv 
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and several others. To what did he aspire ? To the em« 

aspired be ? 

pire of the universe. Who opposed himself to him 

self 

among all the Roman generals ? Pompey. What became 

gpenerals Roman ? 

of Pompey after he had been vanquished ? He asked ybr 

that the 

hospitality from Ptolemy, king of Egypt. What was 

to 
the end of that great man ? Ptolemy ordered him to be 

that he might be 
killed. What wrong had he done to kirn to deserve such 

to him had for ' • ^ ^ 

a horrible treatment ? None. What then urged PtoleiAy 

a treatment so honible ? urg^ed then 

to such a bkrbarous action ? The sole, desire of pleasing 

to a such action barbarous? plaii'e a 

Ciesar. Which is the greatest orator of antiquity, 

most great 

Cicero, or Demosthenes ? Which of the two has Composed 

The 
the most works ? Cicero. Which was the most eloquent? 

. The 
Which of the two was the more ancient ? Demosthenes. 
The 



REGLES. 

Quand en Anglais, him, Aer, et them sent places 
dans Paccusatif, c*est-a-dire quand ces mots sont les 
personnes gouvern^es d'une mani^re directepar le verbe, 
ils sont rendus en Fran^ais ainsi qu'il suit. 

Him par le^ pour le genre masculin. 

Her par la, pour le feminin. 

Him et her par /', pour les deux genres, quand le 
verbe devant le quel ces mots sont places, commence par 
ime voyelle ou un h muet. 

Et them par les, pour le nombre pluriel^ et pour les 
deux genres. 

EX EM P LES. 

Je le connais. I k]M>w him. 

a/e la vis. 1 saw Yiet. 
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Je Veniends. I bear him. 

Je Vaime. I love her, 

Je les aime. I love them. 



RULES. 
/fiw, Her^ and Them, 

IN THIC ACCUSATIVE, 

'That is to say, when they are the persons governed i^ 
a direct manner by the Verb,, are rendered in French as 
follows ; le, la^ l\ les, (*) and placed always before the 
Verb. 

r 

Him by /e, if the person which it represents is mas- 
culine. . 

Her by 7ii, if feminine. 

Him and her by /*, for both genders, if the Verb before 
which they are placed begins with a vowel, or a silent h. 

And Them by les, for plural number and for both 
genders. 



EXERCISE 

On him, her, and them, in the Accusative. 

« 

le, la, l\ les. 

He ordered before he died, that ihev should transport 

nira 

him to Egypt, and bury him in the same tomb as his 

in . him should burv than 

fathd]F. They did regret him after his death. They sa- 

him regretted . , her 

ved her from the greatest danger. When you saw him, 

most gresLt him 

he was writing to his mother. Hie informed her that he 

wrote her 



— ^ — — -^ — ~~ 

(«) The Befinite Article le^ la, P, les, becomes a Personal Pro- 
mn whea placed before a Verb. 



noun 



i 



wished to see .ber on 'pressing^ husiiiess. Pid you re« 

her to see Saw of tiie affairs pr4 asiiMf. It have you 

ceive it ?(♦) Wh^t do you mean ? my letter. 1 have 

received ? will you to »ay ? ^ not it 

not received it. When did you send it ? Last week* I 
have it Iwveyoii sent? the 

met them by chance for I did not see them at first. You 
them not them had seen 

could have done it» We were obliged to hold him to 

it to liave of him to hold for him 

prevent him from throwing himself down stairs. 1 have 

self to throw to the down of the her 

•known ker for many year?. A gentleman met them, 

'them 

and seeing the doctor reading, was not willin|[ to disturb 

w^o read not wjsheyl gt.luqi 

him. In the morning I called for my boots, Uie savant 

asked 
immediately brought them to me, and I thanked him. 

me'them him 

When he retired in his tent, I follow:ed him, ^nd lament- 

«elf J. hipi 

od the disgrace in whi^i snCh a decision wouM involve 

the finch ^ifem r 

fihem. In An expedition against the Fremj^ ki Ameri* 
ca, Creneral F. who commanded i7, was, by his inQrqii- 

the it . reduced so low 

ties, reduced so law, as^to be taken up in a litter. The 

by his infirmities, that^ was 

Indians who saw him, were astonished that a warrior 
him 

' bould not walk ; this so diifgusted them at thi^ircom* 

not could them «b much of 

mander, that they remonstrated against him. Their 

made some remonstrance^ 

MJntod tokmd W. to apjMMe M^, Addr^ssod them 

the for them to appease, them 

in tiieafr wnrds.: "Thi^ vmi is iw>t«rible in war, tha^t 

the 

-vpe AfB .obl%ed to co^^o him mod.kt Am write his qc-* 

of him of hyn to let to write 

chn;'fiir ifyou kthim 1^9^ on the w^rlily to would 

him free in it' 

dehH^e t^.with MoQd.>* 
of 



f») Jtf in. the ^Ci^wviUn) -^U^w^-.tlie , cute giyfiia .fx Mm {md 
wrMer. 
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Him^ htr. et tk^^ ^taat ptee^ dans le dftlif, c*e8t i- 
dire, quand him veut dire fo Aim, quand her est plac^ 
poilr te her^ et lorsqoe fA^m, ingnifte to them^ alort cet 
mots spnt rendas en Fran9ais ainsi qu'il suit : 

Him et her^ signifiant to him, et to her, par /tei pour 
les deux genres. 

Et them, sigTiifiant to them^ par leur pour les deux 
genres. 

Luiei Uup en Fran^ais, sont toujomrs pke^s devant le 
verbe. 

EXEtePLES. 

Je kit parlai, .- I spoke to him^ 

Je /ttt dit que non, I told her not. 

Je iui envoyai une lettre, I sent him a letter, 

Je leur downoi un livre, 1 gave them a book. 



Him, her, them, in the Dative, 

That is to say, when they mean to him, to her, to them, 
are rendered in French as follows : — 

Him or her, meaning to him or to her, by Iui for 
both genders. 

Ap^ ^hem, meaning to them^ by leur. [*) 

Lui and leur are always placed before the Verb. 



EXERCISE. 
They represented to him the necessity there was for 

to him that of 

putting his afairs into better order. They gave him a 
to put a to nim 

list of useless servants that he entertained about him. 
of the 8ervant9 useless to his ■eiTice. 

I told him that I was surprised how he could have the 
to hin told 

courage to suffer what he had done. This had very 
of that which to him 



(*) Leup^ before a Verb never takes «. 

F 



so INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN WHAT. 

nearly cost him his life. One day, when Gostavns was 

almufit the 

hunting with young Banier, he asked him to quit the 

hunted tin: to him of 

chace, and ride with him into a wood. The plums that 

of to go to horse with him 

he sold him were very good. Did you tell them that 
to him * To them hare yen told 

we have sent them the best wine that we had ? I told 
to them have sent to them 

them so. I wrote to her the day before yesterday, that 

Of la. to her before yesterday 

you wanted to speak to her. That basket belongs to 

to to her to speak. to her 

her, and this watch belongs to him. When shall you 

to him to him shall 

answer him ? To day if I have time. A woman who 

answer yon? the 

is above flattery despises all those who give her praises. 

the to her of the 

He is a man who has made a right use of the power en- 

Ce frood that to 

trusted to him, I told them to manage their fortune 

him w,as entrusted. To tbeo[i qf 

as their health. 



Quand u'^af, employe inter rogativement, est joint 4 
un substantif, il est rendu en Franca is ainsi qu'il suit. 

What, dcvant un substantif masculin sin^gulier, est 
rendu par quel, 

EXEBIPLE. 

Quel livre avez-vous perdu > — What book have you 

lostf 

Devant un substantif £6 minin singulier, est rendu par 
quelle, 

EXEMPJ.E. 

Quelle heure est-il > — What o^ clock is itf 

Devant un substantif masculin pluriel, est rendu par 
quels. 

EXEMPLE* 

Quels appartements occupez-vous ? — What apart'- 
jiaejt/s do you occupy. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN WHAT. W 

Devant an sttbstantif f^minin plarid, est rendu par 
quelles, 

EXEMPLE. 

Quelles lettres avez-vous lu? — What letters have 
you read? 

Mais si what signifiaht quelle chose, est precede par 
une proposition, il doit ^tre rendu en Francais par quoi; 
et la preposition dont on se sert en Anglais doit toujours 
prOcedergudf en Fran9ais, aulieu de la mettre apr^s le 
verba comme cela se partique le plus souvent en Ang- 
lais. 

EXEMPLE. 

Suf quoi Ocrivie25«vous ? — What did you write npotif 

What sigtiifiant quelle chose, devant un verbe employ^ 
nOgativement ou interrogativement est genOralenient 
rendu en Franfais par que ou par qtCest^ce que, 

EXEMPLE. 

Que ne peut-il pas faire? — What is he not able to do ? 

Qu*est*ce que vous n'avez pas re^u? — What have 
not you received ? 

Et lorsque what pent ^tre toornO par that which, il 
faut le rendre en Fran9ais par ce qui pour le nominatif 
et par ce que pour I'accusatif; 

EXEMPLES. 

Ce qui me plait, c'est voire amabilitO. — What pleases 
me is your amability, 

Ce que j'aime, c'est votre genOrositO. — What I like 
is your generosity. 



What used interrogatively. 

When joined to a Substantive is rendered in French 
by quel before a masculine singular ; quels before a 
masculine plural ; quelle before a feminine singular, and 
quelles before a feminine plural. 

When placed before a Verb, it is rendered by qui in 
the nominative, or que in the accusative* 



52 CXEftCIS£. 

What before a Verb may be rendered asiabope, whea 
it means what person or what thing. 

But if whaty signifying* what things is preceded by a 
P4*eposition, it must be rendered In French by quoi. The 
Preposition used must always precede what and cannot 
be placed after the Verb, as it is often practised in £ng- 
lish. (♦) 

And when what can be turned into thai whiak^ it 
must de reiidcred in French by ce qui in the noninative^ 
and ce que in the accusative case. 



EXERCISE. 

What have you seen in that country ? Wlia* (f ) liave 

you payed for that horse ? What cost you these two 

yoa 
books ? What will become of him f What wish these 

will bocome he ? to have 

chiUlrcn to have ? What does this young man expect to 

What is that which expects 

do ? What is more estimable than a true and sincere 

fiiend 
friend? What do you want to do with these jewels? 

will you to do of 

What merchant has sold you those silk stockings ? {j;) 

to you stockings of silk ? 

What name do you give to that child? What books 

g-ive you 

' have you bought ? What pens have you mended ? 



(♦) Whaty signifying trhat thing, before a Verb used negatively 
ov interrog'atively is generally rendered in French by qtie or by 
qu'est'Ce que. 

EX4«MPLK8. 

What do you think of this book ?— Que pensez-rous de ce lirre ? 

What does tfaisinan expect to do?— ^vWf'Ce gve ce/ iftofmne es- 
pirafuiref 

{■\ ) When what signifies koMo nmch it is rendered, by que or by 
comhien, 

{%) Say stockings of silk, hat de wie^ accocduig to the iwle before 



PARTICULAR RULES, M 

What money have you to expend ? What do you ask 

to to expend? ask you 

for this garden ? What has he said to you this morn- 

to you 

ingf ? What news have you read ? What is more ri- 

Quoi of 

diculous than those words ? What is the matter with 

have you 
you ? What day is this ? What man have you met this 

est-ce to-day? 
morning? Did you hear what he said? Have you 

have you heard that which he has said ? 
seen what he wrote against you ? What did you write 

that which Upon have you written 

upon ? What did you send him for ? With what were 
For him liave you sent ? played 

you playing ? 
you? 



REGLES PARTICULIERES. 

Qqand le verbe en Anglais, indique qu*une action se 
Ikit Bur aucune partic du corps, et si ie substantif qui ex- 
prime cette partie du corps n'est pas suivi par un adjec- 
tif, il faut pour le Fran9ais employer le pronom per- 
sonnel au datif, aulieu du pronom possessif dont on se 
aert en Anglais. 

EXEMPLB. 

Cet homme m'a coup6 au bras, — This man has cut 
my arm, 

Mais si Paction du verbe r^fl^chit sur le nomiriatif de 
la phrase, au lieu du pronom possessif dont on se sert or- 
dinairement en Anglais, il faut pour leFraitfiis en:- 
ployer lespronoms personnels me, f<?, se^ nous, vous ; «»t 
alors le verbe ac^if dont on s^est servi en Anglais,, de viciit 
verbe r^fl^chi en Fran^ais. 

EXEMPLE. 

11 s'est coup^ au doigt,. — He has cut hisjinger, 

f3 



54 EXERCISE. 

PARTICULAR RULES. 

When a Verb expresses an action over any part of the 

body, and the Substantive expressin^^ that part, is not 

'attended by an Adjective, we use in French the Per- 

fioaal Pronouns in the dative case^ instead of vmng the 

Possessive Pronouns as in English. 

EXAMPLE. 

The surgeon has been obliged to cot off her ana, (*f 
Le chirurgien a M ohligi de iui couper ie hrc^s. 

But if the action of the Verb reflects upon the aomin- 
aliva of tbe sentence, then the reflective ProvouBS me^ 
myself; f^, thyself ; f^, himself for the masculine ; her- 
self for the feminine and for the singular number. Nous^ 
ourselves; vous, yourselves; and 5e, themselves ; for 
both genders and plural number, are used in French 
instead of the Possessive Pronouns employed in Eng- 
lish, (f) 

EXAMPLE. 

I have hurt my foot. — Je me suisfait mal an pied. 



EXERCISE. 

Your sister has cut her little finger. Sfy mother has 

§elf is to the self » 

burnt her hand. My brother has hurt his head* My 

to the self is to the 

aunt has cut her nails. 1 have cut my arm. Thou 

self is cut the myslfam the 

bast shaved thy beard. He has washed her head. We 

thyself art the to her the 

have washed their hands. His coufiin has c«t b«r thmnb. 
to thfsm have t^e self is to the 

In playing with my young friends, in the fields* they 
have hurt my nose. He has put out her eye. She has 
me to the to him has creve the me 

bled my arm. They have broken his two le^s. She 

to the to him tlie 

has cut her foot. She has broken her teeth, 
self is to the 8?lf is the 



(*) Literally, the Surgeon has been oMig^ of to her to cut the 
ram. de Iui couper 

ft) Then the Active Verb, used ia En^Wsh) ¥rUl become a Rc- 
£ectiv€ Verb in French. 



FRG90NAL PRONOrNS. 05 

Le^ la^ l\ leSy sont employes en Fran9ai8 devant le 
verbe 6tre poor r^pondre a Hne question, quoiqu il n' y 
ait pas de pronem exprim^ en Ang^lais. 

Qiund le mot a« quel ]a reponse doit-etre donn^c, est 
un substantif qui n'est pas suivi par un verbe ou par uh 
adjectif, les mots le^ la, l\ ies, alors devcnus pro- 
noms personnels, sont employes suivant le gcore et le 
nombre du substantif qu'ils repr^sentent, 

EXEMPLES. 

Etes-Tous mon ami ? — are you my friend? oui, je Ic 
«uis. — yes^ lam. 

Etet-FOiis son ami } — are you her friend ? oui, je le 
sun. — yes. Jam, 

Eles^veus mes amis ? — are you my friends ? om, «ous 
les sommes.-^ye^, we are, 

Etes- vous leurs amies ? — are you their friends ? oui, 
nous les sommes. — yes^ we are, 

Quand le mot au quel la reponse doit 6tre donn^e, est 
un verbe, il faut pour le Fran^ais r^p^ter le verbe, quoi 
qu^en Anglais le verbe ne soit pas repute. 

EXEMPLE. 

Avez-vous din^? — Have you dined? Oui,jaidin^. 
YeSy I have, 

Et <|4iand le mot au quel la reponse doit ^tre donate, 
est un participe pass^, (*) ou un adjectif, quels que 
soient le genre et le nombre de ce participe passe ou de 
cet adJBCtif le, est le seul mot qui doit ^tre employ^ pour 
r^pondre a la question. 

EXEMPLES. 

Ces dames sont elles parties ? — Are these ladies set 
out ? Oui, elles le sont. — Yes, they are, 

Madame ^tes-vous malade ? — Madam are you iilf 
Oui, je le suis. — Yes I am, 

Bladame Ates-vous la malade ? — Madam are you the 
patient 9 Oui je la suis. — Yes I am. 



(*) II fant observer la tn^me r^le pour le mot mahide employ^ 
comme adjectif, et non pafi, quand Ih m£me mot est em\^lo\^ cquu 
me substantif. 



M PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

V8ED AS PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 

Must always be employed in French before the Verb 
hre^ to bo, for answering a question, though there is 
no Pronoun expressed in English. 

When the word, to which the answer must be given, 
is a Substantive not followed by a Verb or by an Ad- 
jective, then the Personal Pronouns le^ la^ t*^ ieSy are 
used according to the gender and to the number of that 
Substantive. 

EXAMPLE. 

Are you her brothers.? — etes-vous ses f teres ? Yes 
we are. — Qui nous les sommes. 

When the word, in answer to a question, is a Verb, 
we generally repeat the Verb; 

EXAMPLE. 

Did you work ? — Avez vous travaille f Yes I did ? 
Ouij^ai travaille, — And not onije Vai. 

And when the word to which we have to answer, is a 
Past Participle (*) or an Adjective, whatever may be its 
gender and number, le is the only word that must be 
used. 

EXAMPLES. 

Are these ladies come back ? — Ces dames sont^lles 
revenues? Yes they are, — Oui elles le sont. 

Are these young ladies ill > — Ces jeunes demoiselles 
sont -elles malades f Yes they are. — Oui elles le sont,^ 



EXERCISE. 

Have you done your French exercise ? Yes I have, (f ) 

exercise French ? it done 



(*) The same rule is to be observed for the French word mdUid^ 
when used as an Ac^ective ; but not if the same woi*d lialade it 
employed as a Substantive. 

(t) Literally, Ycm lit have done. 
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Are yon bet Mtsr? Y«s 1 am. Are yon her 

the 

iriend } Yes I am. Ane net tbeseiadiee wtW educated ? 

the these ladKes not mre they 

Y^s ^kffy are. Are tbcy ae prudeiit as yoa ? Yes they 

the maflii than the 

are. Is he as rich as Ms father? Yes he k. Is she 

liuui the 

as maeh tired as yoa ? Yes she b. Are you ready ? 

^mn the 

Yes I afli. Aflre tber the €oloaet*s daug^hters > Yes 

the daughtera of the Colonel ? 

tbey are. They are set. Are we vonr father's friends ? 

the aot ikit are. tae frieRdH of your ^her ? 

Yes yoa are. You are not. Are my father and aiy 

the not the are my father and my mother 

mother your friends ? Tb^ are. They are not, 
are they " the not the are. 



Quand en Anglais, of it, from if, of themy Jrom 
them, some of it, et some of them, sont relatifs d un 
substantif neutre, Hs sont rendus en Fran^ais par en, 
qui est ordinairement plac^ devant le verbe. 

EXEMPLES. 

J*en ai mang^ deux. / have eaten two ofthem^ 
J 'en ai quelques uns. / have some of them. 

Of it aodfrom k, of them, said from them, 

(WH«N RELATIVE TO ▲ NEUTER.) 

Some of it and some of them, are rendered in French 
by en, and placed before the Verb. 



EXER€1SE. 

I was so far from it, that I could not see it. They 

from it W98 so distant. not could it to see 

alwav^s talk about it. You. should not talk of them, 
tm-^wafyiB of 4M a^ 



M POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

whon they are absent. You ^\M baye sonu ofity when 

some of it shall hare 

you haye finished what jon are doing. You baye some 

that which do of 

yory pretty grapes, will you giye me some of them > I 

me some of them to give 
received some of them last week. What do you think 
Homv (»f thf'iii have received the week last. of h think you 

of it ? Have you some of them ? 1 bad not much of it. 

Sitttio of them have you not of it had mock. 

Did you receive any letters from your, friends ? I re- 
havf* r«'<'oivcd frooi 

coived many from them. I was separated J)rom it by a 
thciii have ix*ceivcd many. from it was separated 

long cord. 



Mine, Thine, His, Sfc. 

Qtmiidcn Anglais un pronom possessif yient immedi- 
atoinent apr^s lo vorbe 6tre, il faut le rendre en Fran^ais 
ftiii Hi quiU suit : 

Mine^ il moi ; thine, i toi. 

His, d lui ; hers, d elle. 

Ours, \\ nous ; yours, d vous. 

Theirs, d ouk, pour le masculin, d elles, pour le femi- 
nin. 

EXEMPLES. 

('0 livro cHt d moi. This book is mine, 

(vHS nmisons sont d nous. These houses are- ours, 
C'(»8 champs sont d eux. These fields are theirs. 



Mine, Thine, His, Sfc, 

When a Possessive Pronoun comes immediately after 
the Verb to be, it is rendered in French as follows : 

Mine, dmoi; thine, d toi. 

His, d lui ; hers, d elle. 

Ours, o nous ; yours, d vous. 

Theirs, d eux, for masculine ; d elleSy for feminine. 



EXERCISE. 50 

EXERCISE. 

She sa3rs that this book is not her's. They said that 

to her. 
these hats are their^s. You think that this box is yonr\ 

to them. to you. 

Is not that penknife your's ? No, it is his. That watch 
That penkaite not is it the yours? ce it is to him. 

is thine, but this ring is mine. This inkstand is their's 
to thee, ^^^^' to them' 

and that ruler is our's. That pretty garden is her's 

to us. to lier' 

and this house id his. This letter is mine. The horse 

to him. to me. 

that you saw yesterday in my father's garden is his. 

th6 ^rden of my fat her to him . 

The cows that you see in these fields are mine. He said 

to me. 
that the cakes that he received were ours'. I believe 

to us. 
that this lock is not mine, but that it is his. Your sister 

not is to me ce to him. 

made a very pretty nosegay which she gave me in say- 

itte 

ing that it was mine. 

tome. 



PRONOMS INDEFINIS. 



On appelle pronom indefini ou indetermine, un mot 
^ui marque une id^e vague, ou qui d^signe ind^finiment 
une ou plusieurs personnes dans la phrase. 

II marque une pens^e g^n^rale qu'on ne fait point tom- 
ber sar un objet particulier. 

EXAMPLE. 

On joue. — One plays. 

On voitpar cet exemple, que on^ est le nom d'une id^a 
qui existe dans T esprit, que cette id^e est vague et ind^- 
termin^, et que si I'on dit on c'est qu'on ne veut deter- 
miner ni quelles sont les personnes qui jouent, ni quel en 
«st le nombre. 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS, 
Or Indeterminate Pronouns; such is the name ^Teii 



«0 lNDEnNiT£ ¥at&SOVfkS. 

to words used in order to mark oat that there is no in, 
dividual nor specific applicatiiju in the sentence. 

They are employed to signify that the person or thin^, 
for which they statid, must be takea in a general and ur^ 
limited Kense. They always give a vagus- idea to the 
8cnteB£i^ 



TABLE 

Of the Indefinite Pronouns. 

Any^ quelqu*un, quelqu*une, tout aucon, en. 

Certain^ certain, certaine. 

Any body^ quelqu'un quiconque. . 

Any one^ quelqu'un^ quelqu*une,quelconque, quiconquo 

Any things quekfue ebose, nae chwe <|ii«l<ioaqne« 

Any other, un autre quelconque 

Bothy l*an et Tautre, toucr les deux. 

Sy, \ «''«^' *«^ 

Each one^ 1 , . 

Every ofle, I *^''*<""'' «=''**='"'*• . 

Each other, Pun, l*aut{#» 

Either, Tun ou Pautre 

Many, plusiers. 

Many others, beaucoup d'auirAjL 

No, un\, aucvm. 

No hody^ 

No one > personne, pas un. 

None ) 

Not one } i ^ 

Not any I ""'' ^^'^'"^ P^ ""' 

No other, nul I'autre* 

Neither, nil'un, niT autre. 

0»f , on. 

Other, others, autre, les autres^ autrut* 

One another. Tun I'autre. 

Some, quelque, quelques uns. 

Some people say, on, quelqu'un dit. 

irtr }''-'«»'•''« 

SomatAwgp qndqiie i:hQ3e. 



EXERCISE. 6f 

Smne other ^ quelqiie autte. 
Such^ tel, telle. 
Such a one^ un tel. 
Several^ plasieurs. 

Whoever, ^quiconque, qui quece soit, qui, ce]ui 
Whosoever, J qui. 
Whichever^ 1 . « •«. ^^ i • 

Whichsoever, 1 1""**1''« <=^ '°'' "J"*' *=*''"' q''^' 
Whatever, quelque que, quelle que, quoique. 
Whatsoever, quelcoiiquey quo! que ce suit, tout ce 
qui, tout ce que. 



EXERCISE. 

One day some one asked Leon, King of Lacedsemon, 

to 
in what place one could live. in the greatest security ; in 

most great 

that, said he, where they practice justice, and where 

on the 

every one hates injustice. It is said that the Ethiopi. 

the on says 

ans had no doors to their houses. Many added even tfiat, 

not of 
though they might have left a great part of their effects 
in the streets, no one would have ever stolen the least 

person not had 

thing. One says that' the Celts, did never shut the en- 

not shut ever 

trance of their houses. I am going to tell j/ou how half 

g-o you the 

of the people spend their time ; one eats, some drink, 

the 
Beveral plsiy. Many others laugh. Some others sing 

and dance ; one goes, another comes back ; some sleep, 

the 
others gape. Some people say that stags live a very 
of the others the 

lotfg time. Some one relates that the famous temple of 

Ephesus was burnt on the bifth-day of Alexander the 

the day of the birth 

Great. Somebody is waiting for you. Some body 

waits 
knocks at the hall dour. A certain man came to see you, 
thr door of the liall. for ^<\>i ta ^i«,. 



6» PASrr PilRTICIPLES. 

whilst you were out. It is. (*) said that the moon is 

one says 

inhabited. 'We belieye that the distance between the 
earth and the stars is incomprehensible. They assnre 

one ns assnre 

115 that a cannon-ball wduld be many millions of yeai^s, 

ball of cannon 

before it could reach the nearest star to ns. 

that it mig^ht be able to reach the star the most near of us. 



PARTICIPE PASSE, 

Quand le participe pass^ n'est pas pr^cAd^ par le 
verbe ^tre ni par le verbe avoir, if suit la r^gle gen^- 
rale donn^e pour I'adjectif, c'est-a-dire, qu'il s'accortle. 
eo genre et en nombre avec le substantif, an quel il ap^ 
partient. 

Regie gene rale : Le feminin dans un participe pass^ 
est forme en ajoutant nn e muet an masctilin. . ^ 

EXEMPLES. 

Aim^e de ses amies, elle T^cut heureuse. — Loved by 
her friends she lived happy, D'un cot^ des vieii- • 
lards, des femraes et des enfants ^gorg^s, et d*un autre 
des villes reduites en cendre. — On one side old merit .' 
women, and children slaughtered^ and on the other 
towns reduced to ashes, - . 



ON THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 

» 

When the Past Participle is not preceded by the 
Auxiliary Verbs to be and fo have, it follows the rule ^ 
given for the Adjective ; that is to say, it agrees in - 
gender and in number with the Substantive to which it 
bolongs. 

The feminin in a Past Participle is always formed by 
adding a mute e to the masculine. 

(*) When it it, we, thev^ can be turned into one, they are ^- 
nerally rendered in French by on, and the Verb is put in the tbird 
person 'siug'ular. Thus we never use the expression it is «ou2, we t 
always wric, one say$y on dit. 



PASrr PABTICIPLCS^ ^ 

EXERCISE. 

That prince, nourished by a prostitote, brought up by 

•oine shepherds, and afterwards a chief of banditti, was 
» of the . since b^ome 

the founder of the chief city in the world. We could 

first city of 

: see there, places occupied by some corrupted men. 

the of the men corrupted. 

The passions, always punished by contempt, become the 

the 

way to honours and glory. Loved and respected, by her 

to the to Sat 

children, that good mother enjoys true happiness. 

ofthe 

Charmed and delighted with ihcir present situation, 

of 

those men live as happy as possible, A lady, well edu- 

than 
cated, and endowed with all moral virtues, is your mo- 

of the virtues mora), c'esit 
tber. Always devoted to their country they remained 
faithful. Abandoned, stript, deprived of all assistance, 

thoite poor wretches expected death at every moment. 

the 



Quand le pardcipe patsi est pr^c^d^ par le yerbe 
avoir, ' et est suivi par Taccusatif soit cxprim^ ou sous 
entendu, il ne s*accorde jamais avec le nominatif de la 
phrase et reste toujours invariable. 



EXEMPLES. 



Ces gar9ons ont lu des livres."— 7!^^^ hoys have read 
some hooks, 

.. Ces gar^ons ont ecrit pendant une heure.— TAe^« hoys 
have written during one hour. 



When the Pa^t Participle is preceded by the Verb 
to have^ and is followed by the accusative. (*) either ex. 
pressed or understood, it never agrees with the nomin-* 
ative, and remains always invariable. 



(^) Accusative, otherwise called direct regime of the Verb, is 
the Subttiuitivc, governed in a direct manner by the Verb. 

q2 



f4 PASTK: fASLjKWUiB. 

exercise:. 

My brothers have redd a very fMr^titf fable, lob- 
served that the years bad i wished as thoy bad b^pa. 

You and I have lost the 'hope of seeing him again. 

we hioiLtoaee 

These boys have forgotten their lessons^ because they 
have played instead of studying. They have ibllowed 

to study. 

those men against their own will. When the Romans 
had had some considerable advantage over their neigh- 
bours, they never granted peace to them, before fSiej 

not to them have ever ^i-finted the peace that 

had obtained a part of their territory. Your lister and 
mine have met my aunt. We have received some httot^ 

the of the . 

which were very interesting to read. These boys hav^ 

bought some books that we have read with pleasure* 

of the 
These young ladies have gathered some very pretty 

of 
flowers. The enemies have pbipdered the whole ftown^ 

have burnt three villages ; have slaughtered old meiip 

the 
women, and children ; and in their blind fury have des- 

the the 

troyed all the finest nioauments, 
most fine 



Quand le participe passe est pr^c^d^ par le verbe 
avoir et aussi par T^ccusatif, il s*accorde en genre Qt en 
nombre avec cet accusatif. 

EXEMPLE. 

La lettre qoe j'ai re^ue, je Pai lue. The letter that 
I have received^ I have read it. 



When the Past Participle is preceded by the V0rb 
te have, and by the accusative, (*) it agrees in g^der 
and in number with th^t accusative. 



{*) It must be weH understood that an accusative before a Past 
participle, is never a Subsiantive itself, but is always represented 
by a Personal Pronoun or by a Rtlative Pronoun, a word which 
stands to represent the Sabstantive. 



EXERCISE. 

The fableiitbat my brother has read are very pretty« 
The descriptkra that we have given was very amusiDg. 
Pygmalion ate only the fruits that he had gathered' him- 
self in his garden, or the vegetables that be had sowed. 

Hersilia has pursued them with rage. 1 do not consider 

them 
the offices that he has had, but the services that he has 
rendered ; not the honours that have been rendered to 

to hhn 

him, but the favours that he has received from heaven. 

ofthe» 
We read in the records, the battles that he has gained, 
the towns that be has taken, and the provinces that he 
hns conquered. The bad news that he has spread was 

not were 

not true. I ha?e seen her in Paris. She says that her 

her to 

ambition, has thrown her into all the excessive expenses 

her expenses excessive 

that you have seen. I have heard her saying that sb^ 

her tu say 

was very happy. 



PARTICIPE PASSE. 

Suivi par un autre verbe. 

Le participe pass4 suivi par un verbe, psut se pre- 
senter de trois manieres diff^rentes, savoir. 

Le participe passe^ pent ^tre un verbe actif et.Ie 
verbe qui suit un verbe neutre. 

Le participe passS^ pent ^tre un verbe neutre et le 
verbe qui suit un verbe actif. 

Le participe passS, pent ^tre un verbe actif et le 
verbe qui suit aussi un verbe actiC 

Regies : — Quand le participe pass^ est un verbe ac* 
tif, et le verbe qui suit, im verbe neutre, I'accusatif dans 
la phrase doit appartenir au verbe actif et non pas au 
verbe neutre ; et si cet accusatif est plac^ devant le par- 
ticipe pass^, ce dernier prend le genre et le nombre da 
I'accusatifl 



ii PAsrr PA]rneinj;& 

BXEMPLE* 

J^ hQjPQip^s que j*al tos venir ^taieq^ inei amis*- 
7%<i|t€» tc7&oiit / ^ave seen coming were my friends. 



PAST PARTICIPLE 

Followed by another Verb, 

The Past Participle followed by a verb may present 
itself in three di^rent manners, thej are as follows :•— 

Xbe Past Participle may be an Active Verb, and' 
ifjip next Verb a Neuter. 

The Past Participle may be a Neuter Verb, and Ih^ 
next an Active. 

The Pa^t Participle may be an Active Verb,, and" 
thQ. second Verb an Active too. 

RULES. 

When the Past Participle is an Active Verb and the 
next a Neuter, (^) the accusative belongs always to the* 
Active Verb, and never to the Neuter ; that is to say, 
that the Past Participle takes the gender and the num- 
ber of that acci/^afir^, if th.e accusative * precedes the 
Pa^t Participle, 



{*) 1± is very important that tl)e pypil und^gr^tands wel) wh^t i» 
meant by Active or Neuter Vferbs. 

An Active Verb is that aftei* which we may add imjnediatelv.tbe 
words some body or something^ or which receives after it an aecu* 
sative ; as, I love God.— ^' aime J)ieu, The person governed.. by 
the Verb to love is God. I have bougfnt somelM)oks.— ^' aioi^ete 
d^t Hvres. The thing- gt>vemedby tte Verb to buy is hooks, llien. 
God and books are the accusatives in those sientences. 

: The Neuter Verb is quite the opposite of the Active. It actp m. 
a contrary manner ; that b to say, alter it we cannot add the W4ord». 
#aine boda/ or something^ and consequently it has no accus^tivjS^ 
af4 to g^ aUer ; we cannot say, to go some body, to go sometimig;^ 
Ac, 



EXERCISE. 

The messengers that I hare seen arriving have given 

to ai'Pive to me 

io me some good news. The children that I have seen 

of 
dying suffered much for three months. The trees that I 

to die during^ 

have heard filing in my garden cost me very dear. The* 

to fall to me 

boys, whom I had seen going out this morning, were 

togfoout 

those whom I have seen sitting out by the public coach^ 

- to sit out coach public. 

The bird, that those young ladies have heard cbatterisg,, 

to chatter 

was a magpie. The orators that I have heard speaking: 

to speak 

have given to me great pleasure, 
to-me a 



Qttand le participe passe est un verbe neutre, (*) et 
lie verbe qui suit un verbe actif, quoique V'accusatif pri^-i^ 
<^d6 le participe pass^, ce participe reste toujours inva-4- 
riable ; et alors Paccusatif appartient de droit au seconil; 
verbe.. 

EXEMPLE. 

Les lemons que nous avons pu apprendre etaient itk^ 
Tongues. — The lessons that we have been able to leam^ 
were very long. 



When the Past Participle is a Neuter Verb and the 
next an Active, the Past Participle is always invari- 
able, and then the accusative belongs by right to the^ 
f»econd Verb. 



EXERCl^. 

The words that I have been able to hear,, gave me a 

pu me 

kigh opinion of- his talents. The mistakes that I have 



(*) Rig^G4n4rale. — ^Le participe pass^d'un verbe neutre, kXwi^ 
"precede par le verbe avoir, est^ tov^ours invariable, o'et^^i-Mm 
qu^il oe prend ni g«nre oi nombre. 



Is PAST ^PARTICIPLE. 

been able to correct were doiie on purpose by (hose boys. 

Tbe exercises that I have tried to do were very long and 

to 
difficult. My brother and my sister say that the doors 
that they have run to shut were forced open by some 

oftlic 
servants. I shall send to you^ my dear friend in one or 

to yoii 

two weeks, the books that yon bare appeared to d^irs 
so much. 

taut 



Quand le participe pass^ est un verbe acf if et le verba 
qui suit aussi un verbe actif, afin de connaStre au quel 
des deux verbes doit appartenir I*accu$atif qni precede 
)e participe pass^, il faut consid^rer avec une grande at- 
tention si nous pouvons placer, ou non, le nominatif d« 
la phrase apr^s le participe pass^. 

Si nous pouvons placer le nominatif de la phrase im- 
m^diatement apr^s le participe pass6, alorg Taccusatif 
appartient au participe pass^ qui prend le genre et Is 
SM>mbre de eet accusatif. 

EXEMPLE. 

, Le dame que j'ai entendue chanter etait tr^s jolie. — 
The lady whom 1 have heard singing was very pretty, 

Mais si nous nc pouvons pas placer le nominatif ds 
la phrase iramediatement apr^s le participe passe, alors 
Taccusatif doit appartenir au second verbe et le participe 
pass^ reste toujours invariable, c*est-d-dire qu*il us 
change pas. 

EXEMPLE. 

La chanson quej*ai entendu chanter ^tait tr^s jolie. — 
The song that J have heard sung was verry pretty. 



' When the Past Participle is an Active Verb, and 
when the next is also an Active Verb, in order to know 
to which of the two Verbs, the accusative, that precedes 
die Past Participle, must belong, we have to consider 



PARTICULAR RULES. ^ 

ivith great atteotion^if we cfiQ place after the Past Par- 
ticiple the noBiiaatiye of the senteace, or not. 

If we can place the nominative of the phrase immedi- 
alely after ibe Past Purticipie, then the aceosatiTe be« 
longs to the Pasi Participle which takes the gender and 
•the number of that accusative. 

But if we cannot place the nominative of the phrase 
after the Past Participle, the accusative must belong to 
the second Verb, and the Past Participle remains always 
invariable ; that is to say, it does not change. 



EXERCISE. 

The boys whom I have heard reading were not as at- 
que j^^-enteadns lire ^ uot 

tentive, as those whom I have seen writing. The ene- 

tbu to write 

mies that France has had to fight were very numerous* 

tbe to 

The young ladies whom I have heard singing have 

. to sin^ me 

charmed me. The play that I have seen representell 

repres^nteif 

was as interesting as amusing. The house that I have 

than 
seep burnt was the greatest in the town. The lesson. 
• - brftfer must f^i'eat 

that he ha^ heard repeated was more long than difficult* 

i«pet€r 



REGLE PARTICULIERE. 

Qaand le participe passe fait est suivi par un verbe, 
il ne change jamais, quel que soit le verbe qui le suive ; 
f;*est-d-dire que le participe pass^ fait ne s^accorde pas 
avec I'accusatif de la phrase, m^me quand cet accusatif 
pr^c^de le participe pass^. 

£X£MPLfi. 

3 

Nocis les avcms fait marcher ensemble* — We ordered 
them to walk together. , •*• 



n if^XERClSE. 

PARTICULAR RULE 

On the Past Participle faie. 

When the Past Participle /ait is followed by a Verb» 
it never changes, whatever may be the Verb which fol. 
lows it ; that is to say, it does not agree with the acciii- 
aatife, though placed before it. 

E](EMPLE. 

Je les ai fait yenir. 
/ ordered them to come, 

and not je les ai Jhiti venir, though venir is a Neut^ 
Verb, 



EXERCISE. 

We have made them go forward. Did you make then 

them . they have you made 

set out ? My friends have made them come on purpose 

them 
to please you. These men have felled all the trees that 

.for you to please. made to fall down all the trees 

they had planted in the avenues. My brothers have 

made to plant 
caused two thieves who were running to be stopped* 

made to stop two thieves who ran 
Have you made them write ? No. We have made them 
Them luive you we them have 

read. They have made their cousins run as fast as pos- 

run 

sible. We have made them sit down. The boys that 

them 
we have had summoned had felled a young tree. They 

made to call made to fall down a young- tree, them 
have made tltem stand upright. I have made them go 
have them have 

backward. My sister has made them look every where, 

th m ^ 

We made them go to bed as soon as they were arrived 

them have made 
from the phty. We have made them breakfast with us. 

them 

We have made them dine with us. They have made us 

them «8 ' 

sup with them. 
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Qnand le Participe passe, est pr^c^d^ par le verbf», 
attxiliaire ^tre, il s'accorde en genre et en nombre avec le 
sui^tantifan quel il appartient, quelle que soit la place 
de ce substantiC 

EXEMPLE. 

Mes fr^res soqt estim^s. — My brothers are esteemed. 
Mes sceurs sent aim^es. — My sisters are loved^ 



PAST PARTICIPLE 

Preceded by the Verb To be. 

When the Past Participle is preceded by the AuiiU 
iary Verb to be, it agrees in gender and in number with 
the Substantive to which it belongs, whatever may bo 
the place of that Substantive. 



EXERCISE. 

My sisters are come back from the country. My fa« 
Mes soears soot revenues 
ther and my uncle are particularly engaged. The learned 
men were much esteemed among the Persians, and were 
so well known that they were always consulted in the 
pressing business of the empire, which was generally 

affaire pressings 

governed with some confusion. We shall be welcome 
when we arrive. Are these gentlemen well known? 

shall be arrived. These g^entlemen are they 

Otherwise they should not be received in this house. 

not should be 
Tt^y were scarcely entered into the house, when it be- 
gan to rain as fast as possible. I saw the urn in which 

to . 4 verse t^ 

are deposited the remains of her brother. I am sorry to 

of 
tee that they are so much irritated against him. They 
are now much more occupied, and there is no doubl tWx. 
they will be weU paid. 



72 EXERCISE. 

. Quand 1e Participe passi est pr^c^d^ par 1e verBe 
t>tre, employ^ comme vcrbe r^necht, afin de counattre si 
le participe passe doit s'accorder ou non, nous devons 
consid^ror si Taccusatif est place devant ouapr^sle par* 
ticipe passe. 

L'accusatif, dans un verbe r^fl^chi. peut ^tre un pro- 
noni personnel ou un pronom relatif, mais quel qu'il soit, 
s'il est plac^ devant le participe pass^, ce dernier prend 
le genre et le nombre de Taccusatif ; et si cet accusatif 
vient aprds le participe, alors le participe passi reste 
invariable. 

EXEMPLE»« 

Mes soeurs se sont achet^ un joli bonnet. — My sisters 
have bought a pretty cap for themselves, 

Mes fr^res se sont iiMuri^s. — My brothers have mar^ 
ried. 



When the Past Participle is preceded by the Verb to 
be^ used as a Reflective Verb (*), in order to know if 
the Past Participle must agree or not, we have to con- 
sider if the accusative comes before or after it. 

In a Reflective Verb, the accusative may be a Personal 
or a Relative Pronoun. If it comes before, then the 
Past Participle agrees in gender and in number with it : 
but if the accusative comes after, the Past Participle 
remains invariable. 

EXERCISE. 
Your friends have flattered themselves that, they could 

yo8 amis se sout flatt^ qu^-il« pouvaient le 

do it. They have killed themselves with pistols. They 

fiiire selfara of the ils 

baye broken their legs. My sister has found herself in 
fltesoDtcass^ the stlfis 

a great danger. She has reproached herself with her 

self is her weakncara 



(♦) We call a Reflect ivoVorb, a Verb conjug^atediii all its moods 
anapetsona with two Pronouns of the same person, or of whidbi'tM' ' 
MctJon is to reticct upon the agent. 
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\reakness. The Romans who were very ambitious had 

. selves were 

appropriated to themselves a great number of countries 
that they had conquered. Has your sister cut her finger.^ 

your sister self is she out the 

They have prepared themsehes for their departure, 
selves are 



EXERCISE, 
they have endeavoured to please you. They have 

selves are of you to please selves 

been walking together for more than one hour. He has 
are walked of self is 

amused himself with seeing that play. She has thrown 

in self is 

herself into great trouble. We have found ourselves 
a We we are 

obliged to do it These men have occupied themselves 

of it to do. selves are 

usefullyl Your mother has engaged herself to come and 

self is of to dine 

dine with me. That young man drowned himself last 

self is the 

week. During the course of the last year more than 
week last x year last of 

twenty men have cut their throats in this town only. 

selves are the 
Having stopped they have introduced themselves into the 
tfelves being selves are 

house in order to ask for hospitality. 

of the 



REGLE PARTICULIERE, 

Sur les Participes Passes, 

Excepti, posiy supposi, passi^y t?M, attendu et compris. 

Ctuand ces participes passes spnt employes sans ^tre 
prec^d^s par un verbe auxiliaire et sont places iram^di- 
atem'ent devant un substantif, ils restent invariables 
quels que soient le genre et le nombre de ce substantif, 
et alors ces participes passes sont employes comme des 
propositions. 

H 
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EXEMPLE. 

Excepte raes deux fr^res ils furent tous recompenses. 
JFith the exception of my two brothen they were all 
rewarded. 

Mais si les in^mes participes passes, Excepte, posS, 
suppose, pass^f vu, attendu et compris, sont places 
immediatement apres an substantif, alors semblablement 
aux adjectifs, ils s'accordent en genre et en nombre 
avec le substantif aa quel Hs peuvent appartenir* 

EXEMPLE. 

Mes deux fr^res except^s, ils furent tous contents. — 
Mi/ two brothers excepted, they were all satisfied^ 



PARTICULAR RULE, 

On ^he Pftst Pai*ticiple8, 

Excepte^ pose, supposi, passe y vu^ attendu and eom- 
pris. 

When these Past Participles are used without an Aux- 
iliary Verb, and precede immediately a Substantive, they 
remain invariable whatever may be the Render and the 
number of the Substantive which follows ; then they arc 
employed as Prepositions. 

But if tliese same Past Participles are put immediately 
after a Substantive, they are like Adjectives, and agree 
in gender and in number with the Substantive to which 
they belong. 

EXAMPLES. 

Excepte ma soeur, toutes ^taient occupies. 

Except my sister, all were occupied. 
Ma soeur exceptee, elles ^taient toutes dans le jardin. 
My sister excepted, they wei'e all in the garden. 

// est pass^ dix heures. Vous voulez dire qu'il est 
It is past ten. You mean to say that it 

dix heures pass^es. 
jjkr ten o'clock past. 



GENJBRAL RVLE. **7^' 

EXERCISE. 

Except my aunt all the family is well. My mother 

and my sister excepted, they a// went into the country. 

alt to 
^xcept'my cousins, all my friends left my house when it 

was past ten. What! already past eleven ? Yes, it is 

. ten o^clock. eWenoMock? 

past eleven ; and I am sure of it. Seeing that it is so 

eleven oMock past ; t»f it Seen 

late^ I most beg leave to go home. On account of your 

You demand the permission of cbez-moi. 

absence we shall defer our projects. I send you twenty 
pounds at present, which^ inclnding the sum of fifty 

compris 

pounds that you received last month, will complete the 

the month lost, 

sum that I owed j/ou. Except you and I, they were all 

you 
engaged in preparing their exercises, or in learning their 

to to-prepare to to-leam 

lessons. These two boys excepted, 1 think they all re-^ 

* . have 

peated their lessons very well. I gave him fifty pounds 

him 

a year, board and lodging included. 
hy ttke ptosion^&nd the 



REGLE GENERALE, 

Sur le Participe Presents • 

Le participe present dans toirs les verbcs Pran9ais est 
tonjours terming par ant^ conrnie aimant, finissant^ rt- 
eevant^ rendant. 

Le participe present nevarie jamais, c'est-d-dire qu'il 
ne prend ni genre ni nombre, quel» que soient le genre 
et k nombre du substantif au quel il se rapporte. 

EXEMFLE. 

Ces m^res aimant leurs enfants. — These mothers lov- 
ing their children, 

REMAfiQtrc. 

Mais il ne faut pas confondre le participe present em- 
ploy6 comme verbe, avec le m§me mot employ^ comme 
Mdjectif, Le participe pr^senX em^o^t ^wsocBa ^4x\»i^ 
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exprime toujours une action de la part du nomitiatif au 
quel il se rapporte, et a ordinairement un regime expic^- 
m^ ou sous-entendu ; au lieu que Tadjectif verbal ayant 
la m^me tenninaison que le participe present, marque 
simplemept Tetat du sujet au quel il se rapporte et par- 
ticularise la signification g^n^rale du substantif. ^ 

Un adjectif verbal s'accorde toujours en genre el en 
nombre avec le sabstaniif au quel il^ appartient. 

EXEMPLE. 

€es enfants caressant toujours lenrs parents, sont cer« 
tainement tres scaressants. — These children caressing 
always their parents are certainly very caressing^ 
(affectionate.) 



GENERAL RUL£^ 

On the Present Particip fe 

The French Preset Participle is always terminated ' 
in anf, this termination is the same in all the Verbs ; as, . 

ainiant,Jinissant, recevant^ rendant. 
loving-, finishings, receivings, rendeni^. 

Whatever may be the gender and the number of the 
Noun to which a Present Participle belongs, this word 
is always invariable, that is to say, never changes. 

EXAMPLES. 

Je vis ces hommes, lisauty parlant^ ecrivant. 
I saw these men, readinf, speakii^Ss writing. 

Je via ces femmes, lisant^ parlant^ ecrivant, ' 

I saw these women, reading-, speaking, writing. 

REMARK. 

But we must not confound the Present Participle * 
used as a Verb, with the same word employed as an Ad- ' 
j active. The Present Participle used as a Verb (*) al- 
ways expresses an action, a passion, or a state of being ; 
and an Adjective verbal^ that is to say, a word coming 



(*) Hie Present Participle of an Active Verb always g^overns an 
accusative expressed or understood.. The Pi*e8eut Participle of s^ 
Aeuter Verb goyeros no accusative, but Indicates an action. 



EXERCISE. 77 

from a Verb, only qualifies' and particolarisses the gen* 
eral signification of the Substantive. 

An Adjective verbal always agrees in gender and. in 
number with the Substantive to which it belongs, 

EXAMPLES. 

La pi^ce qu'on a representee ce soir, intiressantheaV', 
coup par le fond du sujet, j'ai vouln la voir jusqu'd la fin. 

The play that they have represented this evenings 
interesting much by its subject^ I wished to see until 
the end, 

C*etait une pi^ce fort interessante^ 
It w<is a play very interesting. 



EXERCISE. 

We saw every where some sinking examples of her 

examples striking^ 

bumaaity and generosity. In walking together we 

of her us 

found a root, of which the smell approaching that of the 

of 
laurel, is very agreeable. These boys talking contin- 
ually, are very fatiguing. Those men foreseeing the 

danger which menaced them, became more prudent. 

them 
Your friends obliging when they find the opportunity to 

otir 
do it, are very obliging. It was indeed the most afibct- 

todo, ^ scene the moKt 

ing scene. They arrived with a calm air, having their 
afiectinsr. air calm, 

hair floating on their shoulders. These children sleep- 
ing soundly, could not hear what you said. I saw your 

not could that which 

sisters writing each a long letter. It is by reading and 

in 
studying much that we may become learned. Your cou- 
in 
sins dancing so well must have learned a very long 

owe to have 
time. Two houses belonging to your father have been 
lately burnt. This young lady changing always her idea, 
not knowing what she wishes, is very whimsical. I 
that which 
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have sold a house belonging to your uncle. Have you 
ever heard my sister playing on the piano ? 1 have 

her 
heard her celebrating, by some beautiful songs, the un- 
fortunate Pyramus and Tiiisb^. Exeusing the faults of 

la 

her children, inspiring in them the love of virtue, fore- 

in to-them in . 

seeing their wants^ and doing any thing in her power to 

in for to 

please them, such we have always seen your good mo« 

them to-pleasc, 
ther. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 



PART II. 



, I- 

Tullus Hostilius, the third king of the Romans, after 
' a reign of two and thirty years, was cruelly murdered, 
with all his family, by Ancus Martius, his successor. 

Tarquin Priscus was the fifth king of the Romans, 
and son of Demaratus, a native of Greece. He added 
one hundred senators from the plebians to those insti- 
tuted by Romulus, in order to strengthen his interest 
with the people. He greatly embellished Rome with 
new buildings, magnificent temples, and other useful 
structures. He also instituted the pompous ceremonies 
of public triumphs. He was basely murdered by the 
contrivance of the sons of Ancus Martius, the lateking. 



II. 

Three ambassadors were sent from Rome to Greece to 
collect the laws of Solon. Upon their return, ten magki. 
trates, called Decemvirs, were elected. They revised 
and formed that code of laws called the Twelve Tables. 

The most remarkable of these laws were : 

That a plebian could not marry a patrician ; — ^that the 
father could disinherit his children, or sell them ; — ^that 
a creditor had a right to tear to pieces his debtor, if he 
had not paid his debt after the third market-day ;-m.that 
a robber was liable to be killed, either in day-time or by 
night, if he made any resistance ;-— and that the jud^^es 
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were obliged to pass sentence on the culprit brought be- 
fore them, between the hours of sun -rising and sun-set« 

, __ '''■■'■■ !■■ ■■ ■■■■ 

IIL 

A dreadful earthquake ravaged all the provinces of 
Asia Minor, in the reign of Tiberius. He sent consi-^ 
derable sums from his treasury for the relisf of the sur- 
viving inhabitants. He gave an exemption from the 
payment of tribute for five years. !» the seventeenth 
year of the reign of Trajan, the Roman emperor, thece 
was a remarkable earthquake. It destroyed the city of 
Antioch and was severely felt at Rome. 1 he consul Pe- 
dus was buried in the ruins of his palace, and Trajan 
himself barely escaped. Marcus Aurelius Antonius in- 
Mtituted a senate of women. He placed* his mother at 
their head. Their office was to preside over and take 
cdgnizance of all afikirs relative to fashion and dress. 
His palace was rendered a. receptacle of crimes, and an 
asylum for the vilest of the human race. 

IV. 

The next day I rose with the light, and once n^ore at- 
tempted to regain the shore. But unfortunately I had 
totally lost all idea of the direction I ought to pursue. 
1 saw nothing around me but the dismal prospect of 
woods, hills, and precipices, without a guide or path. 
Finding myself much refreshed, I pursued my journey, 
but with as liltle success as ever. I therefore sat down 
very pensively upon a rock. I found myself now aban- 
doned upon a strange country, without a single friend, 
acquaintance, or even any one who spoke the same lan- 
guage. I at first thought of seeking out the natives, and 
making known to them mydeplorabJe state» But I found 
no one in this place. I had not examined far before I 
found a dry cavern in a rock. 

V. 

I thought that this rock would be a very comfortable 
residence for me« I therefore went to work with a 
iMitchet I had with me. I cut some boughs of trees^ 



whieh I spread UpoB die floor. I put over those a long 
silkj kind of grass, which I found in plenty near the 
place to make me a bed. My next care wqs, how to se. 
cure myself in case of any attack ; for 1 did not know 
wjjetber the island contained any wild beasts or not. I 
cut down several branches of trees, and wove tjieni inUk 
a kind of wicker-work ; with this contrivance I found I 
could very securely barricade the entrance of my cave« 
Now, as the evening was again approaching, I began to 
feel myself hungry, and seeking along the sea- shore, I 
found some shell-fish. This supplied me with a plentiful 
meal. In this manner I led a kipd of savage^ but tole- 
rably contented life, for several months. 



VI. 

The various seasons of the year brought only a change 
of occupation and amusement among us. The spring 
found every body busied in the labours of agriculture. 
Some were sowing seeds in the fields and gardens. Soma 
others were trimming the vines and weeding the corn. 
The farmers were occupied in planting maize, wheatj^ 
oals and barley. Every garden was stacked with peas^ 
beans, haricots, and other vegetables useful for food; 
In Summer, the vine dressers were removing the weeds 
that encircled the vines. The mower with his sharp 
8C3rthe cut down the grass, the hay makers followed his 
steps, every body was industrious, every body was gay. 
They work^ they drink, they laugh, and talk, and sing. 



VII. 

Autumn passes in a ebarming variety of occupation. 
Besides the harvest, which furnishes the most agreeable 
of labours, there are many other pleasing duties. Thei^ 
are gathered and stored, apples, pears, walnuts, chesnuts„ 
It is an interesting sight to behold the families of the 
poor peasants clustered each under the trees of their or* 
chard. Here, with long poles, some of the villagers 
are beating down the pears and apples. There a sturdy 
rustic mounts a ladder and shakes the branches of the 
walnut and the chesnut. The »lo\xt c^xoiVx^ ^vcV^Y'Oii. 
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the white and red and purple bcmches of ripe and jiiicj' 
grapes. The hardy peasant-boys throw them into large 
tubs. Their sturdy fathers crash them with a sort of 
little rake, which, whilst pressing forth the juice, 
draws away the stalks. This operation produces a 
scene of mirth and bustle^ highly interestini 
esque. 



VIII. 

[In 1780, some discontent manifested itself amongst 
the people in France. The citizens of Paris took ' up 
their arms ; they organized themselyes under the name of 
the Natitmai Guards, They soon raised the standard 
of revolt. These troops, assisted by the populace, took 
possession of the Bastile and other prisons, which they 
ddraolisbed. In order to allay the spirit that was rising, 
a meeting of the States General was attempted, and 
called a National Convention, It had not been sum- 
moned since the reign of Louis XIII. The arowedi 
purpose of this meeting was to frame a new system of 
laws and to reform abuses. The motto of this assembly 
was liberty and equality ^ and they abolished every title 
or distinction ; all were called citizens. 



IX. 

This new constitution, as it was named, was^ solemnTy 
received by the King of France. He publicly took an 
oath to adhere inviolably to it. The ceremony took 
place on the Champs de Murs^ 1790. Power was now 
changirg hands, and those who were aequiring it, knew 
no bounds in the use of it. Alterations* were made in 
religion, as well as laws ; the clergy and nobility being 

. suspected of attachment to the old government, many of 
them were thrown into prison, others escaped from their 
country, leaving most of their efiects behind. This emi- 
gration was the signal for a scene of blood quite shock* 
injg to relate. The king and queen were attacked in 
their palace of the ThuillerieSy and their lives threat^ 
^ned. Their guards were murdered in their sight, and' 

thojr even awed their safety to. \he\t gxe^xest enemy.. 

This event took place on thelOl\i oi A.\x^>3&VvVl^. 
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X. 

On the secpnd of September following, this scene of 
1)lood was renewed ; the faithful servants of the royal 
family were killed in their sight. The royal family, in 
the utmost dread of personal violence, attempted to es- 
-cape from their wretched country, The king being rei- 
cognized, was seized and brought back to Paris. The 
king and bis family were thrown into a prison, called the 
Temple. They remained there from September ninth to 
January twenty-first, a space of nearly five months, in 
this dreadful situation. The king was brought to the 
bar of the National Convention, on the eleventh of De- 
cember, 1792. He underwent a sort of mock trial, 
where he was accused of being an enemy to his country, 
and as such condemned to death. On the twenty-first of 
-January, 1793, the unhappy king was guillotined. He 
met his fate with the most heroic fortitude and pious re- 
signation. 



XL 

« _ 

The peacock has its head adorned with a tuft, consist* 
ing of twenty-four feathers, painted with the most exqui- 
site green, mixed with gold. The head, throat, neck, 
and breast are of a deep blue, glossed with green and 
gold. Its train when erected, forms a fan of the most 
resplendent hues. The two middle feathers are some- 
times four feet and a half long. The others gradually 
diminish on each side. When pleased and delighted the 
peacock erects its tail, and displays all the majesty of its 
beauty. It frequently turns slowly and gracefully round^ 
as if to catch the sun-beams in every direction. This 
]>roduces new colours of inconceivable richness and 
beauty. Of all birds, the cock seems to have been long- 
est under the protection of man. In many islands of thd 
Indian ocean, the plumage of this bird is black and yeU 
low. No animal has greater cburge than the cock. 



XII. 

Xerxes a former king of Persia, had invaded Greece,- 
in order to subdue the country. . His vast army wan; 
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greately reduced ia number in a sbort time, and he was 
himseli compelled to recross the sea in an open boat. 
War continued with little intermission, for above a hun^ 
dred years afterwards. At last, Alexander, king of 
Macedon, being appointed general of the Greeks against 
the Persians, crossed the Uellespoiit into Asia Minor^ 
with onlj thirt j-two thousand foot and .five thousand 
horse. The Persians were then governed by Dariu8» 
With his small army Alexander defeated six hundred 
thousand Persians, at the river Granicus, They* again 
assembled four hundred thousand foot and one hundred 
thousand horse, to oppose him near the town of I ssus. 
They were again defeated, with the loss of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men. 



Xlll, 

One of the most wonderful remains of antiquity in the 
Chinese Empire, is the Chinese Wall. . It- passes 
along the northern frontiers of China. It passes over 
mountains and valleys, for the length of twelve or fifteen 
hundred miles. It is principally built of brick and mor« 
tar. It is so firmely cemented, that although it has been 
erected more than two thousand years, it is very little 
decayed. It is about five and twenty fbet high. It is 
broad enough for five or six horsemen to travel abreast. 
At different stations there are towers erected, and somd 
few g^tes. This wall was built to prevent an invasion 
of China by the Tartars. In the middle of the seven>» 
teenth century during the reign of a weak prince, a bold 
rebel slew him, and seized on the throne. No bulwarks 
cim defend a people who depend on them, rather than on 
their own courage^ military skill, and patriotism. 



XIV. 

India, situated as it is under a burning sun, abounds 
in many luxuries. Its jungles or raorassy forests, are 
infected with terrific serpents, and haunted by wild 
beasts. Among the latter, the most eminent for beauty 
atid for mischief are the tigers. Some of them are nine 
/hetlong, ifith a head nearly as large as an ox. Thcjr 
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crouch down under the hughes, till they see their op. . 
portunity. . They spring with great velocity and from a 
great distance upon their "prey. If it is a man or a buf- 
falo, they carry off their prey, with as much apparent • 
ease as a cat carries a mouse. One day, four gentlemen 
saw, in *a forest, several tracts of tigers, but neverthe- 
less incautiously continued their sport for several hours ; 
wJieQ an inmiense tiger sprang on one, of them, and bore 
the unfortunate gentleman through the bushes and every 
obstade without any apparent effort. 



XV. 

Pompeii was a great and rich town. The distance 
' from Ivaples to Pompeii is little more than ten English 
nules. The destiny of the Pompeians must have been 
dreadful. A darkness suddenly overspread the country. 
It was not like the darkness of a moonless night ; but 
like that of a closed room, in which the light is on a sud^ 
den extinguished. Women screamed, children moaned, 
men cried. Here children were anxiously calling their 
parents. There parents were seeking their children. 
Husbands were seeking their wives; all recognized 
each other only by their cries. The former lament- 
ed their own fate, and the latter that of those dear- 
est to them. Many wished for death, from the fear of 
dying. Many called on God for assistance. Others 
desparing, were in an actual danger magnified by unreal 
terrors. The earth continued to shake, and men half 
distracted, to reel about. They were exaggerating their 
own ibars and those of others, by terrifying predictions. 



xvr. 

In China, the laws regulate matters which appear to 
us of little importance. People are scarcely, in any ia- ■ 
stance, permitted to do as they like ; they do as they are ' 
bid ; they do not consider themselves in slavery. Every 
thing that relates to dress is fixed^ and has been so for 
ages : the colour which each person may wear is settled. 
These colours mark the several ranks in society. None 
but the royal family may wear yellow. Certain ^reat 
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mandarins or magistrates, may wear satin. The com- 
mon people have plain cotton cloth, and their cokHirs are 
bhie or black« There are nine (liflferent sorts of buttons 
worn in the caps of the nobility and persons of rank, bj 
which their actnal digYiitj may be known at a glance. 
The use of silk and furs is forbidden to children. The 
age and manner of recelTing their first capis prescribe. 
'Die master of the ceremonies, when he places the cap 
on the boy*s head, gives him an exhortaddn. 



xyiL 

My house is situated in a pleasant village near Paris. 
I have a large family of six children. I work very hard 
to maintain them. My wife has been dead for two years. 
My eldest daughter is only sixteen years of ag^. She 
manages my house with the g^reatest regularity and eco- 
nomy. Besides her, I have two boys and three girls. 
My eldest boy, whose name is Henry, is about twelve 
years old. He is of an amiable disposition, and has the 
gi^eatest willingness to do any thing asked of him. He 
assists his sister as far as he is able. He is, in short, a 
very good boy. His brother, on the contrary, is head- 
strong, passionate, and self-willed. 



■rr 



XVIII. 

The buffalo is a terrible anioMd. He is very savage. 
He is as running as lie is fierce and strong. He vrillof. 
ten hide himself among (he trees. He will wait till some 
poor traveller passes by. He comes out from his place, 
rushes into the road, and attacks the unfortunate pas- 
senger. The poor man is obliged to run away, if there 
i^; no tree near to him His endeavours to escape are 
vain, because the buflalo can run much faster. He soon 
overtakes him. He throws him down. He kills him. 
The furious animal stands over his prey for a long time. 
One day I saw a very large buffalo grazing in a plain. I 
know that that creature will not attack any one in the 
open country. I approached pretty near to him. I fir* 
iA at him and he ran away. 
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XIX, 

The beaver is the deverestand veat industrious anrmal 
in the world. He is about three feet long^, and about 
one foot high. He uses bis fore-feet like hands. The 
beavers buUd their houses themselves. They can swini 
verj well. They can walk about on the land. 1 saw 
several beavers round the foot of a lai^e tree. They 
were collecting food to carry to their habitations. They 
Site very prudent anknals. They eat and sit up like a 
squirrel. Their teeth are just like a squirrels teeth. 
The beaver's tail is not as|instty as that of the squirrel. 
Win yon come with me to see some beavers > We shall 
have to take a long voyage. We must sail across the 
Atlantic Ocean to North America; 



XX. 

The fox is as cotming as he Is fierce and bold. No man 
can be nM>re clever than this anim^fl. A fox will allow 
himself to be beaten with a great stick till h» i]ie& • but 
though he does not cry out, he always defends himself 
very bravely. If a fierce dog attacks him^ he will fight 
in silence till he is torn to pieceS.r He jpraetises his 
tricks very early id the morning. It is before the fai^. 
mer is awake. He takes the first opportunity of colleo- 
ting the poultry he has killed* He carries them to his 
den. He hunts young hares in the plains.. ^ He seizes 
the poor partridge on her nest among the long grass. 
He diga the rabbits out from their warrens* 



XXL 

Some persons made me a present of a b^zaard. He 
was so wild that I was afraid I should never be able to 
tame him. I accustomed him to feed for six weeks. He 
appeared so tame, that I gave him a little more liberty.. 
I took my buzzard into my garden, after having tied his 
wings. There he walked ^K)ut as he pleased. He al- 
ways came when 1 called fakn to be fed* One day 1 took 
off the bandages whidi fastened bis wings.. I tied a small 
bell to his leg. I hung a pieeeef copper on his breast, 
with my name engrav^ npon it. 1 now set him: entirely 

I 2. 



< 
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at liberty. I soon found that I was deceived io my opi- 
nion of bis affection for me. He flew away to a forest at 
a great distance from my house. 



XXII. 

No serpent is more dreacted thjan.tbe rattlesnake.. He 
is found in the woods of America. The end of his tail 
is composed of a number of joints, loosely cmited to eafl>h 
other. These joints make a. rattling sound. That 'Sound 
is generally jieard at some distance. It warns the tra- 
veller to get out of the way. The rattlesnake is slow in 
his motions. He has not the power of springing to seize 
his prey. That venomous reptile has a very disagree- 
able smell. His bad smell is so strong, that even horses 
and cattle are sensible of it; The rattlesnake, if he is 
not angry, seldom attacks a man. If a nian by accident 
should hurlt a snake, he would be in great danger. 



XXIII. 

The Ostrich is very tall and vety strong. These large 
birds can run very fast indeed. They can run faster 
than any horse. They have very long legs. Though 
ostriches may be made tamo and familiar, they are not 
always gentle to those who are not acc^uainted with them. 
If a stranger should approach, the ostrich would run fu- 
riously at him. It would try to throw a man down. 
These birds are found in the dry and sandy deserts of 
Arabia. When the Arabs wish to hunt an ostrich, they 
get on horseback. They gallop gently after it. This 
does not alarm the ostrich. The- bird is. less frightened 
than if they closely followed its steps. In this manner 
they pursue it, for two or three days, till the poor ostrich 
submits to be taken. 



XXIV. 

I know a little boy whose father lived in London. 
He is in most respects a very good boy ; but he has, 
unfortunately for himself, contracted the habit of making 



fiiees; He was soUon iDf«ted' to any party of amuses 
Btent. Tte parests Am^ that tliair c^ldren might ac^ 
qaire the aame bad habit Wheii he went to school the 
boys teased hiok They niad» game of him. They gave 
hiai the nidc-n&me of wry-face. One day a lady wba 
was extremely fond of chfld^n, inyited him to a little 
party* As soon as they were all assembled; the lady 
took them to a litOe fish pond» Whilst they were acU 
miring the fish, the lady, casting^ her eyea upon the boy»^ 
suddenly exclaimed, .^* this boy is in a fit." In seeing 
his eootortions and his coantenance, she ordered the 
ibotoan to take him away. 



1 left Paris with the purpose of maldng the tour of- 
£mrope« The coach was^ crowded with snch company as^ 
1 eoidd expeet. Sosm pretenisd to be persons of great 
eonseqnence. Some others pretended to be related ta 
the first femilies in Germany* They expected, on theses 
aeeoontSy great respect from the other passengers. lof 
the kms where we halted^ nothing pleased them. The^ 

lew. 

wine, they said, was too sonr. They found the beef fife 
for the inhabitants of the Hnlks^ When we arrived at 
Calais, 1 found a boat read? to depart for Dover. I 
took my passage in her with R»ur of my company. Tjier 
weathei* was stormy during the passage. One lady in 
particulaf #as greatly alatmed. I asked her what she' 
was afraid of? Aht she answered, o/'detn^drotrr^edf,. 
my good Sir. 



xxvt 

The ass is smaller and not so beantifur ^s &a horse** 
His ears are much longer and his coat rough and shag-< 
gy. The ass is found in nptny countries.. When wild^ 
he is extremely fierce and very swift.^ He is easily 
tamed, and then becijimes pati^t and i^w. In Franca' 
an4 in England there are no wild a^ses. They geneiaUji • 
belonj^ to poor people^ because they are very useful in 
carrymg burdens.. That poor oreature is often mode U» 
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to work hard all day. He willeat almdst any vegetable. 
He is very particular to drink dear and cleaii water. 
He is not naturally stnpid. He knows Ida master and 
will discover by the soiell which road he is gonsi The 
young one is called ^ colt. ■ The ass Kves about- twmiy 
or twenty-five years* 



XXVII. 

Do you know that a fish is capable of producing Qiany^ 
millions of its species. ' Is it possible that a single fish 
can produce such a wonderful and prodigious quantity ? 
Yes, replied I. If a single herring was left to mEdti|Ay, 
during twenty years, without being disturbed, it would 
produce a pro&^eny more numerous than the inhabitants 
of ten globes like ours. The cod produces at a spawn- 
ing eight or nine millions. The flounder above a mil- 
lion. The mackarel produces five hundred thonsand.- 
The salmon comes in our, rivers in order to deposit her 
eggs. She does that with great care in the gravelly bot- 
tom of the river. The salmon has no sooner deposited 
her eggs, than she returns to. thc^ sea. What 1 have 
said to you is a fact w^ll known. 



XXVIU. 

Whilst I was walking with some friends, a poor half-- 
naked black came up to us. He humbly implored our 
charity. He told us that he had served on board an 
English vessel. He showed us the scars of several, 
wounds he had received. He said that he was now dis- 
charged. He told us that he was without friends and' 
without assistance. Ha ! added he, I can scarcely find 
food to support my wretched life, or clothes to cover me 
from the wintry wind. Some boys who were present,, 
were base enough to attempt to jest upon his dusky 
colour and foreign acceiit. Such behaviour may be ex- 
pected from those who have received a bad education. 
They have not been taught to' feel or pity the distress of 
others. My friends and I, touched with compassion, 
gave to that poor man all the money that we had, in or- 
^r to relieve him from his distress. 
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XXIX, 

Though Chaiies had every thing he wanted, he be- 
came Tery fretful and unhappy. Sometimes he ate 
sweetmates till h^ made himself sick. When he is sick 
he sufiers a great deal of pain. He sofiers a very long 
time because he will not take bitter, physic to make him 
well. . When his father and mother were sitting at the 
tea-table with their friend, he would scramble upon the 
table. He would seize the cake, and bread and butter, 
and frequently overset the tea* cups. He was a very dis- 
agreeable boy. . He was also so delicately brought up, 
thsLt he was continually ill. . The least wind or rain gave 
him a cold. The least beat was sure to throw him into 
a fever. He.c^uld not bear any degree of fatigue. He 
could use none of his limbs with ease. He was very 
proud and impatient. He could neither write, nor read, 
nor cipher, so bad was his education. 



XXX. 

; The cow is perhaps the most useful and service* 
able animal. Without the cow, mail would have many, 
wants unsupplied. The cowa di^r in shape and size. 
Some are large, some small. Some have horns, some 
have not any. They live entirely on vegetables. The 
milk of the cow forms a great part of the food of man. 
When left to stand, the thick part rises to the top, and is- 
called cream. It is skimmed off, and is used for making 
butter. Cream is drank in tea and eaten with fruit. In. 
some places, the milk and cream are churned together. 
What is left in the churn after the butter is made, is call- 
ed butter-milk. It is very wholesome and nourishing! 
It is not very pleasant to the taste, except to those who 
are accustomed to its flavour. Cheese is likewise made 
of milk. The male is called the bull, the female the 
cow, and the young one a calf. 

XXXI. 

The elephant is adanimsd veiy surprising and interest- 
ing, from its great sagacity. The form of this animal ia 



Tery awkward. His head is lar§^ and so is his body. 
His feet are divided into five parts^' and are not a gf^t 
deal broader than his 1m;s* He hat ft small bundt of thick 
black hair at the end' of his taU. His skin is generally 
of a deep ash-cokMir, nearly black, and is not eoyered 
with hair. He has two intmenlbe teeth, which grow out 
of the upper jaw, and are sometimes teo feet long. The 
elephant is generally twelve or thirteot feet high, some 
are only nine or ten. When tamed^ he becomes the OMMt 
gentle and obedient of all doraestie annnals. He is ne^ 
vertheless subject to occasional fits of rage, something 
Fesembling madness. He is very obecBent. He never 
mistakes die voice of his keeper. He salutes his friends 
with his trunk. H& bends his knees to aceonumKhlfr 
those who wish to mount him. * 

XXXII. 

William Rufus was thirty-one years old when he be- 
gan to reign. He reigned over England twelve years and 
ten months. Hia mother's name was Matilda. On » 
certain day, as he was hunting in a forest, he was slain 
witli an arrow. His body was carried in a cart to the. 
eity of Winchester, and he was' buried there. Henry,, 
his brother, reigned in his place. He wds a learned 
man and a prince of a great wisdom. He governed bis- 
people wisely. He restored to the English the privilege 
of havmg lights in their houses, after the ringing of the 
curfew-1^11. He reigned over England thirty and five 
years. Elizabeth was twenty and five years when she 
began lo reign. She reigned over England forty and 
iour years, four motiths, and seven days*. Her mother^s 
name v^s Anna Bullen. 



XXXIII. 

James of Scotland reigned after the death of Eli2sa. 
beth. In his reign, the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland were united together. . He gave to them the 
name of Great Britain. The two nations became as o?ne 
people. James died^ aftet having reigned over England 
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twenty and two years; Charles, his son reigned in his 
place. He was twenty and five years old when he be- 
gBn to r^ign. On the thirteenth day of January, a scaf- 
fold was built before the gates of his palace. He was 
condemned to be put to death. He was brought to the 
place of execution. There his head was cut off, and 
showed to the people. He was accused of being a ty- 
rant, a traitor anid murderer. He reigned over &igland 
twenty-two years and ten months. 



XXXIV. 

Cairo, is the capital of Egypt. It is situated to the 
south of Alexandria. This city is one hundred miles 
. from the mouth of the Nile. In this place I saw Turk- 
ish soldiers in various costumes. I saw Arabs of many 
tribee, boats, camels, horses, and asses. They were 
all in motion, and formed a striking picture. No chairs 
are to be had in this country. They sit on the ground. 
A box and a trunk served as a table. I went to the py- 
ramids one evening. I intended to ascend one of them 
the following morning to see the sun rise* Accordingly, 
. 1 was on the top long before the dawn of day. The scene 
, I beheld delighted me, being grand and majestic be- 
yond description. . A mist over the wide sandy plains 
formed a veil, which vanished gradually as the sun rose. 
At length I saw that beautiful land, once the site of Mem- 
phis. 

■ • ■ . " ' — . — • — 

XXXV. 

While I was in Egypt, I had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the ceremony of a marriage of consequence. The 
windows of my house just overlooked the spot where the 
ceremony was to be performed. Early in . the morning 
of the grand holiday, a high pole was reared in the cen- 
tre of the place. There was beside a banner belonging 
to the village. A large assembly of people gathered un- 
der it. Some great preparations were made for an illu- 
mination with glass lamps, and music was prepared. 
The Arabs from other villages came to the feast also. 
They were beating their tambonrines and waving their 
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flags ; bat they remained at some distance from the pole 
uibtil inyited to advance. The old people seated them- 
selves round and under the pirfe. The strangers were 
placeid at a little distance. 



XXXVI. 

1 was very anxious to know how would end the cere- 
mony of a marriage in Egypt. I saw that one of the 
strangers began to sing. The rest divided themselves 
into two parties, forming two cirdelB, one within the 
other round the pole and facing each other. Each man 
put his arms over his neighbour's' shoulders, and thus 
formed a chain. Thie outer circle stood still. The peo- 
ple of the inner circle kept dancing and bowing in an 
orderly manner to those on the outer. Thus they con- 
tinued three hours. Those who were not in the circles, 
made separate rings by themselves. This is the mode of 
dancing among the Arabs. All the women were at a 
distance by themselves. Among them was the bride. 
Whenthe dancing and singing ended^ -they all sat down. 
Then the whole company began to eat some rice, and at 
night the little coloured lamps were lighted. The band 
pkjred, and the entertainment ended» as it commenced, 
with a dance. 



XXXVII. 

The Arabs had expected an extraordinary inundation 
this year. This was in consequence of the scarcity of 
water the preceding year. * Thev generally make fences 
of earth and reeds around their villages, in order to 
keep the water from entering their houses^ They did not 
apprehend that it would rise to such an height. The force 
of this inundation baffled all their efforts. Their cottager 
being built of earth, could not stand one instant against 
the current. The water had no sooner reached them 
than it levelled them with the ground. The rapki stream 
carried off all that was before it. Men, women, children, 
cattle, horses, and corn were washed away in a moment 
by the inundation. It left the place, where the village 
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Agalta stood, without any diing to vindicate that there 
had heen a house, on the spot. They, appeared to he in 
the midst of a vast lake containing yarions islands and 
magnificent edifices. 



xxxvni. 

* The land wh^rer I was now, bad formerly been cnlti- 
Tated. There appeared many stamps of palm and other 
tf&8k' .Around these trees, were wild Tines, twining 
their hnariant tendrils in profusion. Th» scene here 
was beautiful ; the^ sileif oe of the nighty the beams of 
the radient moon shining on the calm surface of the erys* . 
tal Isdce ; the sobtudeot the place ; the group of fisher, 
men^ the little fire; altogether formed a picture which 
1 had nevdr before, m reality, witnessed. I went to see^ 
the T^ople of Haron, which was only three miles dis« 
tant. It stands in the midst of the ruins of a town, apd' 
is snrrodnded by fragments of columns and other tem- 
ples. Fis!rt of die town wait covered with sand. I saw 
a titde way off a Greek chapdeleTated on a platform, 
with cellars, under it. After having taken a proper 
vijBW of the temple and the town, I w^nt to anotiber 
place. 



XXXIX. 

The sugar cane is become of the greatest importance 
to mankind. It is found in several parts of the world. 
It has been seen by travellers in Upper Egjpt, in 
Africa, in Japan, and in the South Sea Islands. We 
are even told that it grows also in Sicily. The skin of 
the sugar cane is soft, and the pith yery juicy, accord- 
ing to the goodness of the soil. The body of the cane 
is strong but brittle, and contains a soft pithy substance, 
which affords a large supply of juice. The plants when 
seen collectively have a very pretty effect.^ A field of 
them in the month of November, in full blossom, is one 
of the most beautiful productions that' the pen can des. 
cribe. When the sugar cane is ripe, its colour is of a 
bright golden yellow. When exposed to the sun, it is 
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beautifully streaked with red. The best' season for 
planting^ sug^r canes, is between the months of August 
and November. 



XL. 

Of all the yegetable productions of China, the tea 
plant is one' of the ikidst ua^ul. Its' leayte d^fd» by 
infusion, a favourite liquor which is used daily among 
us, by people of almost aU ranks and conditions. This 
shrub seldom grows beyond the size of a rose bush, or 
at most, six of seven feet in height. It is usually 
planted in rows upon little hills, about three or four 
feet distant from each other. The larger leaves are 
about two inches long and one broad. From a small 
beginning they become round and bread, and then ta- 
per to a point. When the leaves are *in their full size, 
they resemble those of the black cherry tree btoth in 
figure and colour. In about seven years after the seed 
has been sown, the plants wiU have arrived at the height 
of a man. Tea was introduced into Europe, in the year 
1610, by the Dutch. In 1666, it was sold in London 
for sixty shillings a pound, and continued at that price 
tiU 1707. 
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VERBES ACTI FS REGULIERS. 

On appele yerbe actif celuiapr^s le quel on peut ajon- 
tec imni^ctiateiiieiit lea mots quelqu'un ou quelque chose. 

EXEHP1.BS. 

Aimeiv quelqu'un. 

^Sentir, quelque cbose. 

Recevoir, quelqu'un. 

Rendi^, quelque chose. 



REGULAR VERBS. 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs are called Active, when an accusative maj hit 
added inunediatdy after them, or when the words some* 
body or something way be placed after the Verb, 

BXAMPLE. ACCtJSATITES^ 

To love, aifker quelqu'un, somebfldy. 

To smeli, sentir quelque chose^ ^onwthkiqp. 

To recieive, reeevoir quetqtCun, 8oiiibad3r. 

To render, rendre quelque chose^ somediM^. 

The-Aclive Verbs are conjugated in the fbUowiug; 
manner : — 

TO LOViS, AimSR. 

Indicative Mood* Ihdicatif. 

Present Tense. PnisetU. 

I love, or I do 1ove» »Paime. 

Thon lorest, or tiuMi dost, love, Tu frineit. 

He or she loves, he- or she does love, Ilaime^ <m elte (time. 

We lovev ^^ we do^love, N<m9 €Umems% 

You love, or you do love, Vous itimez. 

They love, or they d& love, II9 ou^eUe$ aknent, 

lim^erfett Tense^ Impurfa^. 

I l^ved, orl did lor^ tPtrimaU. 

Thoa lovedst^ or thoa didst love^ Tu uimais. 

He or she loved, he or she did love> 27 ou elie eUmaii, 

We loved. Of we did love, Nbus aimiotu, 

Yo« love^ or yon did love, Vmu &imiez. 

They loved, or they did love» lU ou eihs aimaieiU, 

K 
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RCOULAR V£RBB. 



Simple (*) Perfect Tense^ 

1 loved, 

Thou lovedst. 

He or she loved, \ 

We loved. 

Yoo loved. 

They loved. 



Pretirit defini ou 

Passe Simple* 

JTaimai. 

Tu ainuu, 

II aima on eUe aima, 

Aoua aimdmes, 

Vovi cUmdtes. 

lb au ette^ aimerent. 



Priierit indifini ou * 
Compound Perfect Tense.f^) Passe Compose, 

I have loved, 
Thou hast loved. 
He or she has loved. 
We have loved, 
You have loved, • 
They have loved. 

Anterior Perfect Tense. 

I I ad loved, 
Thou hadst loved, 
He or she had loved. 
We* had loved, 
You had loved. 
They had loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

I had loved. 
Thou hadsl: loved. 
He or she had loved. 
We had loved. 
You had loved. 
They had loved. 

Simple Future Tense, 

I shall or will love. 
Thou shalt or wilt love. 
He or she shall or will love^ 
We shall or will love. 
You shall or will love, 
They shall or will love. 



J'ai (tha, 
TuasmbHU 

n tKoimS ou eih a aim4. 
Nous aec<msa$mi. 
Vou8 ettex aim4, 
lb ou eUeg out aimi. 

Preterit Anterteur, 

S*eus aimi. 

Tu BUS aimd. 

II ou eUe eut atme. 

^oiis ^mJBsaimi, ' 

Vous eAtes otme. 

lb ou eUes eurent aimk^ 

Plusqfteparfak, 

J'^avais aimi, 
Tu avais aimi. 
* // ou elh a/cait ainii» 
Aous avions a4me. 
Vous aviez aimi^ 
lb ous eUes avtUent iaime. 

Futur Simple^ 

J^aimerai. 

Tu aimerat. 

II ou eUe aimera. 

Nous aimeron$, . 

Vous aimerez, 

lb ou elks aimeron't^ 



Compound Future Tense, Futur Composi, 

I shall or will have loved. 
Thou shalt or wilt have loved. 
He or she shall or will have loved, 



J''aurai aime, 

Tu auras aimL 

II ou elle aura ainU. 



(*) They are called Simple Tenses when they are formed of the. 
prmcipal without an Anxiliai*y Verb. 






(f) The Compound Tenses ai^ such as cannot be formed witlK 
out aa AaxiliaTy Verb. 
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SO 



We sliall or will have lorecL 
Yott shall or will have loveo. 
They shall or will hate loved, 

• Simple Conditionai. 

I should or would love. 
Thou shouldst or wouldst love^ 
tie or she shotild or would love. 
We should or would love, 
You should or would love. 
They should or would luve. 

Compound Conditional. Passi, 

I should 'or would have loved, J'^aurait aimi. 

Thou sirauldst or wouldst have loved, Tu aurais otme. 

He or she should or would have loved, // on eUe aurait aimi^ 

We diould or would have loved, Nou$ auriaiu aimi, 

Tott should or would have loved, Vout auriez aimS. 

I'hey diould or would have loved, JU au eUes auraient aimi. 



Nou$ aurcffU cdmi, 

Vaus aurez aimi. 

lU ou eUes auroni aimi 

Conditionnel, 

JTaimerais. 

7\( aimerais. 

liou eUe ttimeraiC 

Nous aimerions. 

V&us aimeriez. 

JU ou elles aimetmient. 



Imperative Mood. (*) 

Love or love thou. 
Let him or let her love. 
Let us love. 
Love or Ioinb yoU) 
Let them love, 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 

That I may or can love. 
That thou mayst or canst love. 
That he or she may or can love. 
That we may or can love. 
That you may or can love. 
That they may or can love, 

Imperfect Tense. 

That I'mi^ht love, 
That thou mightstlove. 
That he or she migfht love. 
That we mi^ht love. 
That you mi^ht love. 
That they mi^ht love 



ImpSratif. 

Aims, 

QuHl ou qu'elle aime. 

jiinumsy 

Aimet, 

Qa*^ ou qu'ellet aimeiti. 

Suhjonctif. 
Presents 

Qu0faime, 

Que tu aime$, 

QuHlaime ou qu^eUe «<m«(. 

Que nous aimUmSy 

Que vous aimiex. 

Qu'ils ou qu'eUes aiment, 

Imparfait. 

Quefaimasse. 

Que tu aimasses. 

QuHi aimdi ou qtCeUe aim&t. 

Que nous aimassums. 

Que vous aimassUz. 

QtCils ou qu^eUes aimassent. 



Compound Perfect Tense, Pritirit Compose 

That I may or can have loved, Quefaie aimi. 

That thou mayst or canst have loved. Que tu aies aimi. 
That he or she may or can have loveo, QuHl ou qu'elle ait aimi. 
That we may or can have loved, Que nous ayons aimi. 

That you may or can have loved. Que vous ayez aimi. 

That they may or can have loved. QuUls ou qu'eUes ayent aimi . 

^ (*) In French the Imperative has no first person sin^ular^ 

k2 
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IXBGULAM, V&a&. 



Pluperfect Tense. 

T%at I mi|^t have loved. 
That thou mightBt have loved, 
Thathe orabe might have luved, 
That we mig^ht have loved. 
That you mjght hare luved. 
That they mig^ht have loved, 



Phtgqueparfadf* 



f€iuaeaimi. 
Que tu eustes aimi. 

Que nottf eussione aimi. 
QwerauseuiHexttimiL 
Qu^m cm gwVlfer euewmi aind. 



Infinitiife Mood, 

Present. To love, 
Perfect. To have loved. 

Participles, 

Preemi. Lovn», 

Comptmnd Perfect. Having: loved, 

• 


Infinit\f. 

Aimer. 
Avoir aim&, 

Participes. 

Aimimkn^. 
AfftmiMime, 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

The Verbs of the Second Conjugation, for the Infini. 
tiTe, are termtBated in tr. 



Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense, 

I act, 

ThoH^oteit, 
He or she acts. 
We act. 
You act. 
They act. 

Imperfect Tense, 

I was actingf, ttr 4id act, 
T)^o«^a«t actii^, ^r t»»m didst act. 
He or she .wafi actws', he «r «be did act. 
We were actisig:,^N*we did act, 
Y^ were active, or y4Mi did act. 
They were acting, or they did act. 



Simple Perfect Tense. 

I acted, 

Thouactedst, 

He acted or tfne acted. 

We acted, 

You acted, 

Theyeet9d, 



IndicoHf Present. 

Tu offis. 

IluffU ou eHe agii, 
JKime agiseotie. 
Voue t^ffieiez. 
tltagUtent '' 

Imparfait, 
•/ eufteetfts, 

II ou eUejOgieeaii. 
Nou» eigutume. 
Voue fMifHez. 
lis ou eUee agUsaient. 

Preterit Defini^ ou 
Passe Simple. 

Jretffit, 
Tu ttffis.. 
It ou eUe offtt, 
Nou9 cighmee. 
Vous offites, 
. Jh-<mMemffireui, 



REGULAR VERBS. 
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Compound Perfect Tense, 

I have act^, 
Thou hast acted, 
He or she has acted, 
We have acted. 
You have acted. 
They have acted, 



Priterit Indefini^ ou 
PassS Compose. , 

•Tai agi. 
Tu as agi, 
II ou ette a agi. 
Nous avons agi, 
Vous avez agi, 
lis ou elles ont agi. 



Anterior Perfect Tense. Preterit AntMeur 



I had acted, 
Thou hadst acted. 
He or she had acted. 
We had acted, 
Tou had acted, 
They had acted. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

1 had acted. 
Thou hadst acted, 
He or she had acted. 
We had acted. 
You had acted. 
They had acted. 

Simple Future Tense. 

I shall or will act. 
Thou shalt or wilt act. 
He or she shall or will act. 
We shall or will act. 
You shall or will act. 
They shall or will act, 

Compound Future Tense. 

I shall or will have acted. 
Thou shalt or wilt have acted. 
He or she shall or will have acted. 
We shall or will have acted^ 
You shall or will have acted. 
They shall or wil( have acted. 

Simple Conditional. 

I should or would act. 
Thou shouldst or wouldst act. 
He or she should or would act, 
We should or would act« 
You should or would act. 
They should or would act. 

Compound Conditional. 

I should or would have acted. 

Thou shouldst or wouldst have acted. 

He or she should or would l^ive acted, 
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J''eusagi, 

Tu eus agi. 

II ou elle eut agi. 
Nous e^mes agi. 
Vous edtes agi. 
lis ou elles eureni agi, 

Plusqueparfait. 

J^avais agi. 

Tu avais agi, 

II ou elle avait ogL 

Nous anBions agi. 

Vous ariez agi. 

lis ou elles avaientagi, 

Futur Simple. 

J''agirai, 

Tu agirds, 

II ou elle agira. 

Nous agirons. 

Vous apirez. 

lis ou elles agiront. 

Futur Compose. 

J'*aurai agi. 

Tu OHtas agi, 
II ou eUe aura agi. 
Nous avrons agi. 
Vous aurez agi. 
lb oil elles auroni agi, 

ConditionneL 

tTagirais. 

Tu agirais^ 

II ou elle agirait. 

Nous agirions. 

Vous agiriex. » 

lis ou elles agiraient. 

Pass^, 

J^aurais agi. » 

Tu ayrais dgi, 

II ou elle aurait agi. 
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RBQULAE VERBS. 



We should or would haye acted. 
You should or would have acted. 
They riKmhl or would have acted, 

Imperative Mood, 

Act, or act tilou, 
Let him or let her act, 
Let us act, 
Act, or act you. 
Let them act. 

Subjunctive Mood, 
Present Tense, 

That 1 may or can act. 
That thou mayst or canst act. 
That he or she may or can ac^ 
Hiat we may or can act. 
That you may or can act. 
That they may or can act, 

Imperfect Tense, 

That I might act. 
That thou mightst act. 
That he or she mig;^ht act. 
That we mi^ht act. 
That you migfht act. 
That they might act. 



Nou9 aurUms a^» 

Vous auriez mgi, 

lit <m eOes auraieni d§i. 

Imperattf^ 

AgU, 

QuHl ou qu'eUt agUse. 

AgUtons, 

Agissez, 

QuHU ou qu^elUt agisseKt, 

Suhjonct\f. 
Prhent^ 

Qtie fagissey 

Qtte tu agisset. 

QuHl ou qu^eUe agi$9e. 

Que nous agisHotu, 

Que vous agUnez. 

QuHlt 0% qu'elles agUteni. 



Quej*agisse. 
Que iu agistes. 
QuHlagit, ou qu^eUeagtt. 
Que nous tigissons. 
Que wms agissiez. 
Quails ou qu^eUes agissent. 

Compound Perfect Tense, Pritirit Compost, 

That I may or can have acted, Quefaie agi. 

That thou mayst or canst lutve acted,Qu«Vtt aies agi. 

That he or she may or can have acted,Qtf^t7 ou qu'ale ait agi. 

That we may or can have acted, Que nous ayons agi. 

That you may or can have acted. Que vous ay«K agi. 

That they may or can have acted, Qu'ils ou quCeUes agent agi, 

Plusqneparfattm 

Quefeusse agi. 
Que tu eusses agi, 
QuHl ou qu^elleeut 4^ 
Que noiis eussions agi. 
Que vous SMSsiez a^, 
Qu^Hs ou qu^eHes eussent agi. 



Pluperfect Tense, 

That I might have acted. 
That thou mightst have acted. 
That he or she might have acted. 
That we might have acted. 
That vou mijrht have acted. 
That they might have acted. 

Infinitive Mood, 

. Present. To act. 
Perfect, To have acted. 

Participles. 

Present, Acting, 
Pfut. Acted, 
Compound Perfeet, Having acted, 



Infinitif, 

Agir, 
Avirir agi. 



Agissant, 
Agi^agie. 
Agantagi. 



I^BGULAR VERBS. 



Ut 



TH1RI> CONJUGATION. 

The Verbs of the Third Conjugation, for the Infiint* 
^. tive, are terminated in otV. 



Indicative Mood, 
Present Tense. 

I receive, 
Thou recelvest, 
He or she receives 
We receive, 
Vou receive, 
Th^y receive. 

Imperfect T&nse. 



Indicatif Present. 

Je refois. 

TuregoU. 

It ou eUe re^ait, 

Nmureeewmi. 

Vous recevez. 

lis au eUea regideeni. 



Imparfait, 

I was receiving', or I did.receive, Je recevau. 

Thou wiu»t receiving, or thou didst recave, 7*1* recev€Us. 

He or she was receiviiig,he or she did receive, // on elle reeevait. 

We were receiving, or we did i*eceive, Naus recevions* 

You were receiving, or you did receive, Vous receviez. 

They were receiving, or they did receive, lU ou eUes recevaient. 

PritSrit Defini ou 
Passi Simple. 



Simple Perfect Tense. 

I received, 

Hiou receivedst. 

He received or.we received. 

We received, 

You received. 

They received, 

Compound Perfect Tense. 

I have received. 
Thou hast received. 
He or she has i*eceived, 
We have rfceived. 
You have received. 
They have received. 



Je re^ua. 

Ture^ug, 

II Ofu eUe refut. 

Nous regimes. 

Vous redktes. 

Us ou eue regnrent. 

Pritirit Indefiniou 
Passe Composi. » 

J*aire{^M. 
Tu as refu. 
It ou eUe a regu. 
Nous oMxms refiu. 
Vous avez refM. 
Its ou etles onire^. 



Anterior Perfect Tense. Prkdrit Ant6rieur 



I had received. 
Thou hadst received. 
He or she had received. 
We had received. 
You had received. 
They had received. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

I had received. 
Thou hadst received. 



J'etis regu, 
Tueusregu, 
It oueUe emtre^. 
Nous eHrnes regti, 
Vous eAtes refu. 
Its ou eUe euremt refu, 

Plusqueparfait. 

J'avais regu, 
Tu avals regu. 
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He or she had received^ 
We had received. 
You had received, 
They had received. 

Simple Future Tense, 

I shall or will receive, 
Thoa ehalt or wilt receive, 
He or she shall or will I'eceive;, 
We shall or will receive. 
You shall or will receive. 
They shall or will receive. 



Ml audit avait re^u, 

Nousaviamsre^ 

Fotf Qviez repK- 

JU au eUes avaient n^VL. 

Futur Simple, 

Tur^emnrat. 

II au eUe reeetra. 

Noutreeevraiu. 

Vaus rwsgvrez. 

lUauelkireeevrani, 



Compound Future Tense, Futur Composi, 



I shall or will have received^ 
Hiou shalt or wilt have i*eceived. 
He or she shall or will have received, 
We shall or will have received, 
You shall or will have received, 
They shall or will have recaive^ 

Simple Conditional, 



ToMToire^t, 
Tu auras repi. 
// on eUe aura refu. 
Nous auroiu regu. 

Tout aurez re^u, 

lU au elhs aurami rofu, 

Conditiannel, 



I should or would receive, J« recevrmU. 

Thou shouldst or wouldst receive, Tu reeevrtUs. 

He or she should, h^ or she would receive, II au eUe recevrait. 

We should or would receive Nout recevrians. 

You should or would receive, Vous recevriez. 

They should or would receive, lb au tUes recevraient. 



Compound Conditional, 



Passi, 



I should or would have received, J'^auraU refu. 

Hiou shouldst or wouldst have received. Tu aurau re^u. 

He or she should or would have received, // au elle auraitrefu. 

We c^ould or would have received. Nous auriaimre^u. 

You should or would have ifceived, Vous auriez re^. 

They should or would have received, lis ou elles auraieni refu . 



Imperative Mood, 

Receive or receive thou. 
Let him or let her receive. 
Let us receive 
Receive or receive you. 
Let them receive. 

Subjunctive Mood, 
Present Tense, 

That I may or can receive, 
TTiat thou mayst or canst receive. 
That he or she may or can receive^ 
That we may or can receive. 
That you may or can receive. 
That they may or can receive^ 



Imperatif, 

Re^ois. 

QuHl au qu'elle refoive, 
Recevons. 
Kecevez, 
QuHU au qu^eUes regaitmut, 

Subjonctif„ 
PrSsetit, 

Qveje regoive. 

Que tu regoives, 

QuHl au qu'ellerefaive* 

Que nous recevions. 

Que vaus receviez. 

QuHls ou qu'elies regai^enH, 
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Imperfect Tense, 

That I migfht receire, 
That thou mightst reodve. 
That he or she might receive 
That we ml^ht receive. 
That you mi^t recdve, 
That they might receiv^ 



Tvuffftrjl^iit* 

Queje regusse. 
Que tu re^tuges. 
<2tt*»? <m qu*eUiere^t. 
QuenOus^YeifvugUms, 
Que 130U9 reaasiez. 
Qu*iU on qw^iUerrvpttieKt, 



Compound Perfect Tense, Pritirk C^mposi, 

That I may or ran have received, Quefaie refu. 

That thou mayst or canst have receivecl.Que tu aies regu. 

That he or she may or can have receiveaQvH'/ ait ou qu^etle ait repie. 

That we may or can hare received. Que nous ay&ns regu. 

That you may or can have received, Que vous ayez regu. 

That they may m* can have received, QuHU ou q%Celle$ offetit regu. 



Piuperfect Tense, 

TliKt {might have feceived. 
That thou migbtst have received. 
That he or she might have received, 
That we might have received. 
That you might have received, 
That they might have received. 

Infinitive Mood, 

Present. To receive. 
Perfect, Tohavci-eceived, 



Participles. 

Present. Receiving, 
Pmsi. fteeeived. 
• Compound Perfect. Having i*eceived, 



Plusqueparfait, 

Quefeugse re^. 
Que tu eusses regu, 
QuUlou qu'elle eAi regu. 
Que nous eussions regu. 
Que vous eussiez regUy 
QuHls ou qu'elles eusseiu regu* 



Infinitif 

HecetoHr. 
Avoir rti^. 



HecniMHd. 
Affont regu. 



FOURTO CONJUGATION. 

The Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation, for the Infini. 
tive, are temiiiiated in re. 



Indicative Mood, 
Present Tense, 



I sell. 

Thou sdlst. 
He or she sells, 
WeseU, 
You sell, 
They sell, 



Indicatif, 
Present, ' 

Je vends. 

7^ vends 

II ou ellevend. 

Nomsvendoms. 

Vous vendez, 

lis ou elks vendent. 
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Imperfect Tense, 

I was lelliDs^, or I did sell, . 
Thou wast selUoff, or thou didst selL 
He or she was selRug, he or she did selly 
We were selling, or we did sell^ 
You were selling, or you did sell. 
They were sdling, or they did sell. 

Simple Perfect Tense. 

Isold, 

Thou soldst. 
He or she sold. 
We sold. 
You sola, 
-They sold, 

Compound Perfect Tense* 

1 have sold. 
Thou hast sold. 
He or she has sold, 
M e have sold. 
You have sold. 
They ha?e sold. 

Anterior Perfect Tense. 

I had sold. 
Thou hadst sold. 
He or she had sold. 
We had sold. 
Yuu had sold, 
They had sold. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

I had sold. 
Thou hadst sold. 
He or she had sold| 
We had sold. 
You had sold, 
They had sold. 

Simple Future Tense. 

I shall or will sell. 
Thou shalt or wilt sell, 
He or she shall or will sell. 
We shall or will sell. 
You shall or will sell, 
nrbey shall or will sell. 

Compound Future Tense. 

1 sha)\ or will have sold. 
Thou shalt or writ have sold. 



Imparfait. 

JeveiidaU, 

Tuvenddis, 

II OK eOe vendait, 

Jifons vendiofu, 

Vom vendiez. 

Jig ou eUes vendaient, 

Pritirit Defni ou 
' Passi Simple: 

Je vendti. 

Tu rendu. 

JlaH^eUevemUi. 

Noug vendimes, 

Voui vendites. 

lit OH elfef vendirent. 

Preterit Indkfini o« 
Passi Compos^m 

S'ai rendu 
Tu as rendu, 
Ilouellearendu. 
Nona avont rendu. 
Vous arez rendu. 
JU ou eUee ont rendu. 

Preterit Anfirieur. 

J^eue rendu. 

Tueut rendu 

II ou elle eut rendu. 

Nout e^mes rendu. 

Voue eAtee rendu, 

IleoueUee eurent rendu. 

Plusqueparfait. 

J*avais rendu. 
Tu araU rendu. 
II ou eUe avait rendu. 
Nous arions rendu, 
Vous ariez r^du. 
lis ou eUes araient rendu. 

Futur Simple, 

Je rendrai. 
' 2'tt rendras. 
Ilrendra. 
Nous rendrons. 
Vous rendrez 
lis ou elles rendront. 

Futur Composi^ ' 

J*aurai rendu. 
Tu auTcu venchc. 
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He or she shall or will have sold, HoueUe aura vendu. 

We shall or will have sold, Nout aurons vendu. 

You shall or will have sold. Vow aurex vendu. 

They shall or will have sold, lU <m eOes aurani vendUf 

Simple Conditional. ConditionneL 

I should or would sell, Je vendraU* 

Thou shouldst or wouldst sell, Tu vendrais. 

He or she should, he or she would sell, II <m eUe vendrait. 

We should or would sell, Nout vendrions. 

You should or would sell. Voum vendriez. 

They should or would sell, lU ou eUes vendraient. 



PassS, 

Taurais vendu- 
Tu auraU vendu, 
IloueHeauraitvendu, 
Nout auriont vendu, 
Vout auriez vendu, 
lit ou elUt auraient vendu, 

Imp^rati/. 

Vends, 

Qu'ilou qu^elle vende. 

Vendons. 

Vendez. 

QuHlt ou qu^eUet vendent. 



Compound ConditionaL 

I should or would have sold. 
Thou shouldst or wouldst have sold, 
He or slw should or would have sold. 
We should or would have sold. 
You should or would have sold, 
Hiey should or would have sold, 

Jhnperative Mood, 

Sell or sell thou, 
Let him or let her sell, 
Let us sell. 
Sell or sell you, 
Let them sell. 

Subjunctive Mood, 
Present Tense, 

Hiat I may or can sell. 
That thou mayst or canst sell. 
That he or she may of can sell. 
That we may or can sell. 
That you may or can sell. 
That they may or can sell, 

Imperfect Tense, 

That I mig^t sell. 
That thou migfhst sell. 
That he or shemifht sell. 
That we mi^ht sell. 
That you mig^ht sell. 
That they mig^ht sell. 

Compound Perfect Tense. 

That I may or can have sold, Quefaie vendu. 

That thou mayst or canst have sold. Que tu aiet vendu. 
That he or she may or can have sold, Qic't*/ ou quelle eUt vendu. 
That we may or can have sold. Que nout ajfont vendu. 

That you may or can have sold, Que vout auez vendu. 

That they may or can have sold, Qii^t^ ou qu'eUes aj^ent vtndu 



Subjonctif, 
PrSsent^ 

Queje vende. 

Que tu vendet, 

QuHl vende ou qu^dk vende. 

Que nout vendUmt 

Que vout vendiez, 

QuHlt ou qu^ellet vendent, 

Imparfait. 

Que je venditte. 
Que tu vendittet. 
Qu'ilou qv?dle vendit. 
Que nout vendittiont. 
Que vout vendittiez, 
QuHlt ou qu'eUet vendittentm 

Priterit Compose, 
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Pluperfict Tense. 

That I miflillMkTeioldy 
Hut thM migiiat haTC aold. 
That he or the might have soidf 
That we ni^ hm sold. 
That you miff^t have sold. 
That they migfae have lold, 

Infinithe Mood, 

Pre*0mi. Toselly 
Perfeet. To ha^ne sold, 

Participlefln 

JPrMfli^. Sallnvr. 

Compm m d Pwfaei, Hvriqgsold, 



Plusquepar/ait, 

QuM <« cMfMff «#imIii, 
QfTil <m 9ii«ae eAt vemdu. 
Que nou» eiuwUmt vmuhiL, 
. Que voug eutsiez ventUi, 
QM^tlf <m q^90M eiUMni vmm9n. 



PeertidpeMM 
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FINIS. 
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